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' ‘ 7HEN investors see a company with an un- 


broken record of earnings over a period of 


twenty years, even the most conservative analysts 
pronounce it a stable and successful business—a 
sound investment. 


The principles of mutual insurance have been in 
operation since 1752 —seasoned and tested by an 
experience actually longer than the life of the nation. 


In investment terms — the dividend record of 
mutual insurance companies surpasses any other 
classification of business. For practically every 
mutual company has paid a dividend every year of 
its existence. Mutual dividends, however, are not 
paid to a small group of stockholders—but to 
policyholders, the actual owners of the business under 
the mutual plan. 


Sharing in the welfare of his company is only one 


of the outstanding advantages that accrue to the 
mutual policyholder. 


Each of over 500,000 policyholders of the twenty 
leading mutual casualty companies listed below en- 
joy direct representation in management; able and 
unstinted service; unsurpassed protection. 


An interesting and informative booklet on mutual 
casualty insurance will be sent on request. No 
solicitation will follow. Address Mutual Insurance, 
Room 2204, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


Accident and Health 
Automobile (all forms) 
Burglary and Theft 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


Liability (all forms) 
Plate Glass 
Property Damage 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NATIONAL AssociATION oF Mutuat Casuatty ComMPANIES and AMERICAN MuTuAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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A Solid Foundation 


Is necessary for strength. Over half a cen- 
tury ago the MILL MUTUALS laid their 
foundation on the bedrock of careful selec- 
tion and systematic inspection—it stands 
today solid and secure. 





Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co. Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co 

Millers National Insurance Co 














Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
23@ East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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We Are Selling PROTECTION 
- Not Dividends - 


°° bh enviable record established by the Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability Company for uninterrupted pay- 
ment of dividends during the past eighteen years, is, of 
course, something of which we are proud. 


BUT—sometimes it assumes an undue importance 
in the eyes of the prospective buyer of Workmen’s 
Compensation or Automobile Insurance. 


Dividends are of minor importance only. We would 
much prefer that you judge our company by the un- 
usual services we render . . . the complete coverage we 
offer . . . and our equally enviable record for prompt 
and equitable settlement of claims. 


MICHIGAN my MUTUAL 
LIABILITY “6&7 COMPANY 


Reso Dividends 
More Than Co ASO Fe, More Than 
$4,800,000.00 sf a $3,000,000.00 











President 


District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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HON. MERTON L. BROWN 


Commissioner of Insurance of Massachusetts 


COMMISSIONER BROWN, was placed at the head of the Insurance Department of Massa- 

chusetts in December, 1928 and has achieved a well-deserved reputation for far-sighted 

administration. He was educated at the Boston University Law School and was formerly City 

Solicitor of Malden, Mass. His capacity for analyzing situations and impartially assembling all 

the facts concerning the problems incident to his office, makes him of exceptional value to the 
state which he serves. 
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Stores With Windows Depicting ‘‘The Night Before Christmas’ May Find the Scene Changed to “The Night Before the Big Fire’’ 


Christmas Decorations Breed Fires 


Bogus Snow and Inflammable Santa Claus Suits Furnish Fuel for Eager 
Flames Started by Various Innocent Appearing Causes 


OR most people, Christmas is 

the happiest day of the year. 

But in every section of the 
United States, there are families who 
observe Christmas day with sorrow. 
No decorated trees or lighted candles 
appear in the windows of their 
homes, for through bitter experience 
they have learned that paper Christ- 
mas bells often start the fire bells 
ringing. 

Every year, our Christmas cele- 
brations result in fires which cost 
heavily in life and property. The fire 
in the Babbs Switch school, one of 
the worst holocausts which has ever 
occurred in the United States, was 
the direct result of a holiday celebra- 
tion. An inexperienced Santa Ciaus 
started that disastrous fire and many 
other men, unskilled in the ways of 
good Saint Nicholas, start other fires 
every year. Sometimes, the flames 
are confined to the person of Santa 
Claus, or to the Christmas tree itself. 
Sometimes the flames, feeding on the 
inflammable decorations, spread like 


By ALBERT W. FRIBOURG 


wildfire. But no matter whether the 
fire be large or small, everyone of 
them could, and should have been 
prevented. 

It is always difficult to talk about 
the unpleasant subject of fires when 
everyone is thinking only of jolly, 
pleasant things. It is hard to remem- 
ber that the beautiful decorations on 
the Christmas tree should be fire re- 
sistant and safe as well as attractive 
to the eye. During the past few years, 
there has been great progress in mak- 
ing our Christmas celebrations safe 
and sane. The use of candles on 
Christmas trees and for other holiday 
decorations is rapidly becoming obso- 
lete, and electric lamps are being sub- 
stituted. But even the electrical dec- 
orations are not foolproof. At first, 
it was hoped that the elimination of 
candles and other open flames near 
flimsy holiday decorations would 
radically decrease the danger of fire. 
Now we know that the inexperienced 


and unskilled persons are often in- 
capable of correctly wiring the 
Christmas tree and that resulting 
short circuits lead to fire. 
OO 

IX an analysis of the causes of 245 

Christmas fires, the danger of in- 
correctly used electrical: decorations 
was definitely shown. The following 
table indicates also that the practice 
of decorating with candles has not 
yet died out completely. But although 
the number of candle and electrical 
fires are almost equal, it should be 
realized that the candle fires repre- 
sent a far higher percentage than do 
the electrical fires because, today, 
electricity is used to illuminate the 
majority of Christmas trees. 


Candles on Christmas trees 
Short Circuits and defective wir- 


Christmas tree fires caused by 
smoking, carelessness, matches. .104 

Candles as decoration other than 
on Christmas trees 








National associations, interested in 
electrical development and the in- 
creased use of electricity, start the 
Christnizs season early with direc- 
tions to the public on the proper and 
safe use of electric light decorations. 
They advise that an electrician be 
given the small wiring job, unless 
some member of the family is a clever 
enough workman to be certain that 
his wiring will be safe. They warn 
against covering electric lamps with 
thin paper or with greens which soon 
dry out. They point out that care 
should be taken with electrical trains 
and other toys. 


But despite all of these warnings, 
some Christmas celebrations always 
end in flames. In schools, in retail 
stores and in hospitals as well as in 
homes, the fire hazards are increased 
during the holiday season and so it is 
not entirely surprising that the fire- 
men know they will be busy because 
everyone is celebrating. 

Proportionately, there are few fires 
im retail stores during the average 
year. Although the merchandise it- 
self is highly inflammable, the build- 
ing and its contents are most carefully 
protected day and night. But during 
the holiday rush periods, there is an 
inevitable let-down in the safety pre- 
cautions. The men and women work- 
ing in the stockrooms are pushed to 
the limit. Even though extra help is 
taken on, there is frequently more 
work to do than hands ‘to do it. 
Stores which would not countenance 
the accumulation of waste paper and 
boxes at any other period of the year, 
find that it is well nigh impossible to 
prevent the collection of such 
“tinder.” 

OOo 


ESIDES the hazards which re- 

sult naturally from the pressure 
merchandising of the Christmas 
period, other dangerous practices are 
definitely a part of the holiday pro- 
gram. Lighted trees are frequently 
installed in windows and in toy de- 
partments. Although it would seem 
that the store electrician should be 
able to wire the tree correctly, short 
circuits on store trees have started 
many serious fires within the last few 
years. The use of cotton “snow,” 
and other distinctly hazardous dec- 
orations have materially added to the 
fire losses. 


On December 7, 1927, fire started 
on the fourth floor of a large Boston 
department store. A_ short circuit 
ignited some absorbent cotton which 
was used in a toy display. Executives 
of the store believed that this “snow” 
had been treated with a fireproof 
solution, but the report of the investi- 
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gators indicated that the snow had 
only been partially treated, if at all. 
Automatic sprinklers and two hose 
streams used by employees put out 
this blaze before it had gained any 
great headway. 

Ten days later, another department 
store fire took place in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Again “snow” was the tinder 
on which the fire fed. A small boy 
was playing with a toy flint pistol in 
an Eskimo hut of wood frame cov- 
ered with untreated cotton. A dis- 





Photo by Brown Bros. 
Community Trees in the Open Are Safest 


charge from the pistol ignited the 
snow, causing a flash fire that opened 
six automatic sprinklers. 


Neither of these fires caused any 
great property damage. But during 
the same year, a furniture store lo- 
cated in Indianapolis, suffered an 
actual property loss of $115,000 be- 
cause of a fire which started in the 
electric wiring in a Christmas win- 
dow display. 


The Christmas season is the best 
buying period of the year. The pub- 
lic unloosens its purse strings when 
it plays the part of Santa Claus. Al- 
though the store has been showing a 
deficit throughout the year, a good 
Christmas season can more than en- 
able them to recoup their losses. And 
so a Christmas fire is most inoppor- 





tune. Even though the actual prop- 
erty loss is small, even though sprink- 
lers quickly put out the fire, it is 
difficult if not impossible for a store 
which has had a fire, to overcome the 
bad publicity which the fire brings, 
and to redecorate and rearrange the 
department or departments which 
have been damaged. Yet the origin 
of the large majority of such fires is 
not a stroke of bad luck or an acci- 
dent, but the result of someone’s 
carelessness. 
Qo> 
HE great crowds which throng 
through stores during the holi- 
day buying period should obviously 
be protected from the danger of fire. 
The shout of “Fire” could easily 
start a panic among people who know 
that even under normal conditions it 
is difficult to move through the store 
easily. There may be enough fire 
exits but for people who do not know 
where to find them, the exits are next 
to useless. é 
Certainly, the healthy should be 
protected from any danger of fire. 
But during the Christmas season, it 
is also necessary to remember the 
“halt, the lame, and the blind.” The 


™ unfortunates of the world should en- 


joy their rightful share of Christmas 
cheer but they should never be forced 
to suffer from the danger of fire. 
Yet, within the last few years, sev- 
eral fires have occurred in hospitals 
ind asylums as the direct result of 
holiday celebrations. On December 
28, 1927, a short circuit in the wiring 
of the Christmas tree which had been 
set up in the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts insane asylum started a fire 
which for a time, threatened the en- 
tire east wing of the hospital in which 
900 patients were domiciled. Through 
the courageous work of doctors and 
nurses, the patients were marched 
out of the building in fire drill for- 
mation and there was no loss of life. 
But if the inmates had known their 
danger or seen a wisp of smoke or 
one of the shooting flames, panic, 
with loss of life would have un- 
doubtedly resulted. 

Another hospital fire which oc- 
curred in 1925, two years before the 
insane inmates of the Worcester 
asylum were led to safety, cost the 
life of one patient and seriously en- 
dangered the life and health of many 
others. When the cause of the fire 
which destroyed the buildings of the 
Scobey Hospital of Boston, was 
studied, it was immediately evident 
that the fire should never have oc- 
curred. But such an investigation 
cannot rebuild a charred building nor 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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If People Knew More About Insurance 
Beginning a Series of Articles on the Art of Speaking and Writing, with 
Special Reference to Convincing Policy Holder Prospects 


ET me give you the “low down” 
L right at the start. These arti- 

cles will show you how to be- 
come a passable public speaker on 
msurance, a fair writer of articles 
about your phase of the business, a 
man who knows how to talk to news- 
paper reporters, and to broadcast to 
the invisible audience. 

Suppose you learn to do even one 
of these things—will it enable you to 
put over good “propaganda” for the 
insurance business ? 

It will not! 


The principal benefit will be, that 
you will have more contacts with the 
public, and understand it better, and 
thus become a better insurance man. 


For, you have certainly seen busi- 
ness men in all lines who were so 
wrapped up in themselves, and their 
own interests, so secretive and egotis- 
tic, that they could not get over onto 
the public’s side at all, and thereby 
they and their business enterprises 
suffered. 


Any fellow willing to go a little 
way in learning about the public’s at- 
titude toward his business, thereby 
proves that he is not that kind of 
egotist. 

Insurance could be more widely 
used by the public if it knew more 
about the subject. And insurance 
men could better serve the public’s 
real interests if insurance were 
bought more intelligently. 


The greatest good that ever came 
to life insurance was when a whole 
nation sat reading the reports of the 
Hughes investigation, twenty years 
ago, although at the time it looked 
like a great disaster. 

Seldom does any business get such 
a national audience. 

But any business can have spokes- 
men, speaking for it day after day. 
And not the high officers of large or- 
ganizations alone, either—far better 
a good percentage of average men, 
engaged in different special branches 
of such a business, the rank and file, 
capable of getting up before a service 
club, a business gathering, a women’s 
club, a parent-and-teacher associa- 
tion, an investigating committee, a 
national convention, and telling what 
is going on in their departments to 
interest average people. 








By JAMES H. COLLINS 


OW, maybe three chill thoughts 
make your spine creep when 
you think of yourself as a possible 
speaker on the wonders of insurance! 
“Unaccustomed as I am,” you 
think, “I could never stand up and 
talk to a crowd of people.” 
“If I could, what on earth would 
[ talk about ?” 
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“You know more about loans than 
all of them put together,” said the 
Old Man. “Write out a few things 
you feel will help them, and read 
them—don’t try to make a speech.” 


The loan man gritted his teeth, and 
did this for the Old Man. His first 
audience treated him like a big author- 
ity, and let him sit in his chair and 
read his notes. Presently he thought 
of something he hadn’t written down, 
and in two minutes was talking with- 
out notes, and for half an hour after 
his speech, he answered questions. 


Today, the bank president has hard 
work finding enough speaking en- 
gagements to keep this loan man 
happy. Getting started may be a lit- 
tle hard, but stopping a fellow who 
has got this speaking “bug” is 
harder. 





are 
re 


President Hoover Has Done Much To Improve His Speaking Voice In Recent Months 


“TI would certainly make a fool of 


‘ myself and my business.” 


Yet it is really quite easy, if you 
get the right kind of start, and I will 
tell you how a bank president has 
turned most of his officers into fair 
public speakers, with great benefit to 
them, and to the bark. 


He had one vice-president who 
knew all about loans, but was very 
shy. A beginning was made by send- 
ing that man to a small gathering of 
country bankers who wanted to know 
more about loan problems. 


HERE are two things that every 

A man who has important work 

can talk about before an audience— 
his work, and himself. 


These happen to be the two sub- 
jects we all like to talk about. 


They are also subjects the public 
likes best to hear us talk about, and 
the more shy we are, strange as it 
will seem if you have had no experi- 
ence, the more considerate an audi- 
ence will be, on this principle: 


“This fellow is not a spellbinder,” 
thinks the audience to itself, as the 
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specialist in, say, policies, rises un- 
willingly. “Well, he ain’t expected to 
be, studying all those fine print things 
they put in policies. I ought to know 
more about insurance policies—that’s 
important to me. I'll just listen a 
minute or two, and if he hasn’t any- 
thing worth listening to, I can beat it. 
A good thing I picked out this seat 
near the door.” 

But you, standing up there, talk- 
ing in that strange voice, while the 
audience watches you dumbly. How 
dumb people can be when they sit 
listening to a talk! I’ve been a pinch- 
hit speaker for a good many years, 
but I never expect to get used to the 
strange sound of my own voice, on 
its hind legs. 

But, Cheerio! It sounds better 
than you think, and people make all 
sorts of nice allowances for the un- 
trained speaker who is doing his best 
to tell them something they want to 
know. If you hesitate, and they 
giggle, it is good naturedly. Laugh 
with them and it will warm you up. 

You have yourself listened to shy 
awkward speakers with the same 
tolerance. aoa 


66) UT I hardly know where to be- 

gin!” you say. “Policies are 
contracts, and experts have been 
working many years to perfect them, 
and even if I could do justice to such 
a complicated subject, it would take 
too long to tell it all, and people 
wouldn’t listen.” 

Here is the very meat in the cocoa- 
nut, when it comes to pinch-hit public 
speaking by men engaged in such a 
business as insurance, for the good 
of that business, and the public: 

Don’t try to tell your audience all 
about policies—tell them what you 
know about policies that will be of 
use to them. 

The easiest talk to make, and to 
listen to, is a narrative—a story that 
begins somewhere and runs some- 
where. 

Adopt that narrative form, and it 
will simplify the preparation and de- 
livery of your talk. 

Instead of going back to the his- 
toric beginnings of insurance, just 
start at the time you got into the in- 
surance business, and began to get 
some idea of what the fine print in 
policies was all about. 

History is dry, you were not on 
earth when the first insurance policy 
was written, and people are far more 
interested in what you have actually 
seen and done, than in what you may 
haveread. @OOD 


N interviewing people, I have long 
used a simple device to draw out 
folks who are willing to talk, but do 
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not know where to begin. 

“Begin at the beginning,” I say. 
“When did you start in this business? 
Where were you born? Where did 
you go to school ?” 

That takes the mind back to a defi- 
nite point in the past, “Once upon a 
time,” and people forget themselves 
in remembering how it all happened, 
and before they realize it, are un- 
folding a narrative. 


This is the best way to make a 
speech about insurance policies, or 
actuarial principles, or the growth of 
mutual and corporation insurance 
side by side, or in rivalry—whatever 
you are competent to talk about. 


Your experience with policies may 
go back only ten years. Yet in that 
period you have seen them broadened 
to meet the needs of these people be- 
fore you. 

Inside your office, the chief motive 
in developing new policies may have 
appeared as competition with other 
companies, or convincing arguments 
for the sales force, or the safeguard- 
ing of the company against new haz- 
ards, brought by air travel in the case 
of life, more complicated industrial 
machinery in the case of workmen’s 
compensation, and so on. 


Yet the prime purpose has been 
protection for the insurance buyer, 
and in modifying and improving pol- 
icies, you have been studying the 
Unknown, and reducing it to the 
Known, and a talk to almost any 
crowd of people who can be got to- 
gether is in the nature of a report to 
folks you are working for. 


So, if you go back over your rec- 
ords and memorize and compare the 
policies of today with those of the 
period when you began, the changes 
will probably strike you as remarka- 
ble. 

A good talk is “framed” simply by 
telling what conditions were then, 
and what they are today, and how it 
all happened, from your viewpoint. 

People like tangible illustrations. 
For example, comparisons of size, 
such as the number of policyholders 
in a certain field of insurance when 
you began, contrasted with the 
greater number today, expressed in 
terms of population. In 1914, the 
ordinary life policies in force in this 
country were equal to the present 
population of Canada, 9,000,000. 


While since then, there have been 
added enough policies for every man, 
woman and child in Spain, 21,000,000 
more, a total of 30,000,000. That 
kind of concrete comparison. 


How much added protection 
bought per dollar today, compared 





with some period in the past, is a 
tangible illustration, bringing home 
to an audience the fact that insurance, 
like our factories, has been achieving 
mass production, and passing on its 
economies and, if you please, its in- 
ventions, to the public. 

People love stories, and rightly, for 
several reasons. 

First, stories are about other peo- 
ple, and make facts human. 

Then, stories show facts in action. 
And even in a story such as an insur- 
ance man might tell, from his own 
experience, how some concern was 
late in waking up to the advantages 
of compensation insurance, or how a 
tough, prejudiced customer was con- 
vinced and signed up by the sales 
force, there is a clash of character of 
the same kind that makes fiction 
fascinating. 

Good stories will come to the fel- 
low who carries the subject of his 
speech in mind for a week or two. 
Other people in the organization 
often suggest good stories. 

Qoa> 


O be a good speaker of this kind, 
and even popular, you may never 
need more than one speech! 

I know a bank officer who was 
called upon to explain some points 
about checks to some neighborhood 
merchants who wanted to know how 
to deal with bad checks. On short 
notice, informally, he told his audi- 
ence how to watch for forgeries and 
raised checks, how check manipula- 
tors work, why it is often good policy 
to pay the cosi of protesting a check, 
what to do about stopped checks, and 
so on. 

A few days later he was asked to 
come and talk about checks to an- 
other crowd, and then another, and 
that was two years ago, and this 
speech about checks promises to last 
him through life. 

He keeps adding to it all the time, 
because better illustrations and 
stories develop as he goes on repeat- 
ing the talk. Starting out to tell 
other people about checks, he has 
learned a good many things himself. 

Most of all, he has learned how 
people regard checks, what they 
know, and what they don’t know, and 
this has led to important changes in 
his bank’s methods of handling them. 

By talking to the public, taking 
into consideration what he can tell 
people about banking which will be 
helpful to them in their daily affairs, 
he has become a better banker. 

In the same way, when insurance 
men become fair public speakers, 
about the things they really know, 
we will have bigger and better insur- 
ance men. 
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Insurance Rulings and Decisions 


Pronouncements of Commissioners and of the Courts In Matters of 


California 
LIABILITY INSURANCE DENIED SCHOOL 


Hon. U. S. Webb, Attorney General, in a 
letter to Hon. Glenn M. DeVore, Dis- 
trict Attorney, under date of November 
6, 1929, says, in part: 

Dear Sir:—I have your communication 
of the 29th ult. in which you state that 
under date of October 18, 1929, your office 
rendered an opinion to the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of *** School District, 
to which opinion they have taken excep- 
tion, and have requested that the opinion 
of this office be obtained in the premises. 

Your opinion to the said Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of *** School District 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“We have your inquiry of October 
17th requesting our opinion as to 
whether or not your Board may legally 
insure against liability occasioned by 
reason of the defective condition of 
apparatus, buildings or property of 
the district. 

Section 6.2 of Chapter 1, Part I, 
Division VI, of the School Code of 
California, reads as follows: 

‘Boards of School Trustees and 
city boards of education shall have 
power, and it shall be their duty 
to furnish, repair and insure and, 
in their discretion rent, the school 
property of their respective dis- 
tricts, such insurance to be written 
in any solvent insurance company 
doing business in this state, or in 
any mutual insurance company or- 
ganized under the laws of this 
state.’ 

Aside from the above quoted sec- 
tion and Section 171414 of the Civil 
Code relating to motor vehicles, we 
know of no authority for the con- 
tracting of insurance by school offi- 
cials and neither of these sections 
give authority for the contracting of 
the character of insurance mentioned 
by you. 

It is therefore our opinion that you 
have no legal authority to take out 
insurance against liability for the de- 
fective condition of grounds, build- 
ings or other school apparatus, ex- 
cepting a motor vehicle.” 


Indiana 


STATE INSTITUTIONS NOT LIABLE FOR 
DAMAGES TO EMPLOYEES 


In a letter dated November 25, 1929, Hon. 
James M. Ogden, Attorney General, 
says: 

I have before me your letter *** submit- 
ting the following questions: 

“1, Does section 20, chapter 162, Acts 
of General Assembly of 1929, render the 
institutions liable for damages to persons 
or property caused by the negligence of an 
employe while operating an _ institution- 
owned car or truck? 

“2. Can the board of trustees legally 
purchase with institution funds liability 
insurance to protect the institution from 
loss on account of damages caused by the 
negligence of an employe while driving an 
institution-owned car? 


Interest to Mutual Companies 





“3. Can the board of trustees legally 
purchase insurance and pay the premium 
thereon from institution funds to protect 
employes from liability for damages re- 
sulting from their acts while operating in- 
stitution-owned cars in the regular course 
of institution business?” 

In an opinion rendered June 6, 1929, ad- 
dressed to Lawrence F. Orr, State exam- 
iner, I held that section 20 of chapter 162 
of the Acts of 1929 is unconstitutional. I 
adhere to that opinion which I may add is 
supported by a long list of authorities. It 
follows that your first question should be 
and is answered in the negative. 

The answer to your second question is 
likewise in the negative. There is no legal 
liability resting upon the institution for 
damages growing out of the negligence of 
one of its employes, and therefore nothing 
to insure against. Freel v. School City of 
Crawfordville, 142 Ind. 27; Busby v. Indi- 
- Board of Agriculture, 85 Ind. App. 

72. 


This, of course, does not apply to work- 
men’s compensation under the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The answer to your third question clear- 
ly is in the negative. 


Indiana 
AVIATION RIDERS 


Ruling of Hon. Clarence C. Wysong, 
Insurance Commissioner, under date 
of November 20, 1929, made this an- 
nouncement: 

To All Life Insurance Companies Op- 
erating in Indiana: 

Several companies have submitted so- 
called aviation riders to this Department 
for filing. The purpose of these riders 
is to reduce the company’s liability in 
event of death resulting from participa- 
tion in aviation. 

Section 166 of the 1927 Indiana Insur- 
ance Laws provides in part as follows: 

“No policy of life insurance shall 
hereafter be issued or delivered in this 
state, or be issued by a life insurance 
company organized under the laws of 
this state, if it contain any of the fol- 
lowing provisions: * * * (3) That in the 
event of the maturity of any policy after 
the expiration of the contestable period 
thereof, for any mode of settlement at 
maturity of less value according to the 
company’s published rates therefor 
then in use, than the amount insured un- 
der the policy, plus dividend additions, 
if any, less any indebtedness to the 
company on account of or secured by 
the policy and less any premiums that 
may, by the terms of the policy, be de- 
ducted.” 

This Department interprets the above 
as prohibiting any policy provision that 
in event of maturity of the policy by 
death, after expiration of the contestable 
period, any modification in the amount 
of life insurance, contingent on the cause 
of death, shall be made except such 
modifications as are expressly permitted 
by statute. 

For the above reasons this Depart- 
ment will not approve aviation riders 
providing any modification in the amount 











of life insurance benefits after the con- 
testable period of the policy. 

Dunbar Township does not have any 
right, under the Act of 1929, to make 
any disposition of the check received 
from the State Treasurer, except as spe- 
cifically set forth in the Act. If it can- 
not use the money for the purposes set 
forth in the Act, the check should be 
returned to the State Treasurer for 
cancellation. 

In this connection, I call your atten- 
tion to Section 403 of The Fiscal Code 
(Act of April 9, 1929, P. L. 343) under 
which it would be the duty of your de- 
partment upon discovering that Dunbar 
Township had used this check otherwise 
than for the purposes set forth in the 
Act of 1929, immediatel} to notify the 
Governor and to decline to approve any 
further requisition for the payment of 
any appropriation or any further portion 
of any State tax to Dunbar Township 
until two hundred two dollars ($202.00), 
—the amount of the check in question,— 
“* * * shall have been expended for the 
purpose for which the money improp- 
erly expended was received from the 
State Treasurer.” 

Under this section of The Fiscal Code, 
Dunbar Township could not receive any 
money from the State Treasury for any 
purpose until it had expended two hun- 
dred two dollars ($202.00) as specifically 
directed by the Act of April 25, 1929, if 
it were to use this money for any other 
purpose. 

Clearly, as the township cannot use 
the money for the purpose specified by 
the Legislature, it is the duty of the 
township treasurer to return the check 
to the Commonwealth. He cannot do 
what the Legislature failed to do, 
namely, make an alternative provision 
for the use of the money if it cannot be 
applied as the Legislature directed. 


Massachusetts 
CANCELLATION FOR NON-PAYMENTS 
Harold J. Taylor, counsel for the Divi- 
sion of Insurance of the Department 
of Banking and Insurance of the State 
of Massachusetts says in a recent 

ruling: 

“This department has received several 
inquiries in respect to the right of an 
insurance company to cancel a policy for 
non-payment of the premium thereon 
when the premium on the policy has 
been paid to the company by its agent, 
and the insured has not actually paid 
the premium to the agent. 

“These inquiries indicate that the 
statement is current that this depart- 
ment has stated that in the foregoing 
case a company has no right to cancel 
the policy for non-payment of the pre- 
mium by the insured to the agent, and 
in view of this fact this explanatory 
statement is issued. 

“The department has not made any 
ruling as broad as above stated. 

“The circular letter issued by the de- 
partment on July 26th, 1929, dealt with 
cases in which a company attempts to 
cancel policies for non-payment of the 
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premium, when the premium has in fact 
been paid to the agent of the company 
by the insured or by a finance corpora- 
tion on behalf of the insured, or by the 
insured to the licensed broker who nego- 
tiated the policy. 

“On October 17, 1924, former Com- 
missioner Monk rendered an opinion as 
to the right of an insurance company or 
its agent to cancel a policy for non-pay- 
ment of the premium when the insur- 
‘ance broker had, on behalf of the insured, 
paid the premium to the company or its 
agent and the insured had failed to pay 
the premium to the broker, holding that 
in such a case the premium as between 
the insured and the company was paid. 

“This present statement refers, as in- 
dicated, to cases in which the agent has 
paid the premium to the company, and 
the insured has not paid the premium to 
the agent, and no insurance broker is 
involved. 

“The law is apparently settled that if 
an agent or other person advances a 
premium to the company on behalf of 
the insured and at his request or with 
his consent, the premium as between 
the insured and the company is paid, but 
that where the premium is paid as afore- 
said without the insured’s knowledge or 
consent, and not at his instance, the 
premium is not paid as between the in- 
sured and the company.” 

“The question whether the premium 
has been paid to the company by its 
agent, at the insured’s request or with 
his consent, is a question of fact to be 
decided under all the circumstances sur- 
rounding each particular case.’ 

After considering Sections 187B and 
187D of Chapter 175 of the General 
Laws together with Section 169 of the 
same chapter it is observed that: 

“These three sections simply mean 
that if the insured has paid the premium 
to the company, or to its agent or the 
broker, even though the agent or broker 
has failed to remit the premium to the 
company, the company can not cancel 
the policy for non-payment of the 
premium. 

“The provision in these sections rela- 
tive to the payment of the premium by 
the insured to the company’s agent or 
the broker refers, in view of said section 
169, to a case in which the insured has 
paid the premium to the company’s 
agent and the agent has not paid it to 
the company, or in which the insured 
has paid the premium to the broker and 
the broker has not paid it to the com- 
pany or its agent. 

“The aforesaid provision in sections 
187B and 187D can not be dissociated 
from the other statutory provisions rela- 
tive to the payment of a premium to an 
agent or broker. These three sections 
must be read together. 

“See Boston & Maine R. R. Co. vs. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 252 Mass. 432. 


“It is obvious, in our judgment, that 
if an agent pays the premium: to the 
company at the insured’s request or at 
his instance, giving the insured credit 
therefor, the insured has actually paid 
the premiuni to the company within the 
purview of these sections. 

“Sections 187B and 187D have not 
been construed by the supreme. judicial 
court, but in view of the foregoing con- 
siderations, they do not, in our judgment, 
invalidate; as a payment between the 
insured and the company, a. premium 
paid to the company by: the'agent at the 
insured’s request or with his consent, 
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do not alter the general rule as to the 
effect of such a payment, as above set 
forth; and do not permit a company or 
its agent to cancel the policy for non- 
payment of the premium when it has 
been paid to the company by the agent 
as aforesaid. 

“It therefore follows that if an agent 
pays a premium to the company, with- 
out the insured’s knowledge, authority 
or consent, the premium has not been 
paid as between the insured and the 
company, but that if the agent pays the 
premium, as aforesaid, with the insured’s 
consent or at his request, the premium is 
paid as between the insured and the 
company and the company can not law- 
fully cancel the policy for non-payment 
of the premium to the agent. 

Dated, November 12, 1929. 
Missouri 
STATE OWNED AUTOMOBILES 
Extract from letter of Hon. G. C. 

Weatherby, Asst. Attorney General: 

Your request of Oct. 28 for an opinion 
of this oftice on the questions: 

First: Whether officers of the State 
eleemosynary institutions could be made 
to respond in damages arising from the 
use of automobiles while in the discharge 
of their official duties? 

Second: Whether such officials may 
use State funds with which to pay pre- 


miums on insurance carried on such 
automobiles including liability insur- 
ance? 


In answering these questions we shall 
assume the automobiles used by the 
officials are the property of the State. 

The individual officer must answer 
for his negligence in operating a State- 
owned car- whether at the time of such 
negligence he is acting officially or on 
some private or personal mission. It has 
been held many times that the State is 
not liable for the negligence of its offi- 
cers, but this rule does not protect the 
individual officer who may injure a third 
party through the careless or negligent 
operation of an automobile. In such 
cases he is personally liable and a third 
party may maintain an action against 
him for such damages as he may be able 
to prove he suffered through the negli- 
gence of the officer. 

The automobiles being the property of 
the State it is proper and legal that the 
premiums on fire and theft policies, as 
well as collision insurance, if any is car- 
ried, be paid out of the State funds, for 
such insurance is for the protection of 
the State’s property. But liability in- 
surance which is intended to protect the 
individual owner of the car against dam- 
ages done to others through the negli- 
gent operation thereof, could not be paid 
for-out of the State’s funds. 

The State not being liable for negli- 
gence resulting in damages to person or 
property there is no occasion for it to 
carry liability insurance. 

New Jersey 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
ACT 
Hon. W. A. Stevens, Attorney General of 

New Jersey, in a letter to Hon. A. 

Gough, Deputy Commissioner, under 

date of November 12th, 1929, says in 

part: 

Dear Sir :—Replying to your request for 
construction of Section 10 of an act en- 
titled, “An Act concerning financial re- 
sponsibility for damages caused by the op- 
eration of motor vehicles,” Chapter 116, 
Laws of 1929: 





I am informed that there is a question 
as to whether or not all motor vehicle poli- 
cies issued after November 15th must be 
so drawn as to comply with the Financial 
Responsibility Act or as to whether poli- 
cies may be issued as heretofore and, at 
the option of the insurance company, en- 
dorsed to comply at the time proof of fi- 
nancial responsibility is required. 

Section 10, of the Act is then quoted. 
The words directly in questions are :— 
“no motor vehicle liability policy 
shall be issued or delivered in this 

State until” 
which words appear at the beginning of the 
second paragraph of Section 10. 

The meaning of the words “Motor Ve- 
hicle Liability Policy,” is not clear and 
may be construed as: (1) any policy in- 
suring against liability arising from the 
operation of a motor vehicle (2) any pol- 
icy, insuring against liability arising from 
the operation of a motor vehicle, which 
will meet the requirements of Chapter 116, 
above quoted. 

It is clear from reading the act as a 
whole that the body of the act limited its 
scope to a certain class of persons who 
might be required to furnish proof of 
financial responsibility under certain cir- 
cumstances set forth in Section 1 of the 
act, and that the Legislature intended to 
place restrictions only on policies of insur- 
ance which might be the basis for certifi- 
cates evidencing financial responsibility 
rather than on all motor vehicle policies. 

Interpretation (2) i¢., any policy, in- 
suring against liability for operation of 
motor vehicle, which will meet the re- 
quirements of Chapter 116, apparently 
gives effect to the intention of the Legis- 
lature. This is supported by the fact that 
in the first paragraph of Section 10, it is 
said: 

“where a policy of insurance shall 
be furnished as provided herein 
such policy shall be taken to mean 
a policy of liability insurance,” 
etc. 

It is to be noted that the Legislature 
limited the restriction in the first para- 
graph of Section 10, to a policy “furnished 
as provided herein” and that such restric- 
tions do not apply, in that paragraph, to 
any other policy than the one which may 
be offered as proof of financial responsi- 
bility. 

It is also to be noted that under Subdi- 
song (c) paragraph 10, it is provided 
that 

“any carrier authorized to issue 
motor vehicle liability policies as 
provided for in this Act may 
Sidhe ase in lieu of such a policy, 
issue an endorsement to an exist- 
ing policy.” 

The Legislature evidently contemplated, 
in drafting subdivision (c) the existence 
of policies which would not be in proper 
form to offer as proof of financial respon- 
sibility, and they provided for the endorse- 
ment of such existing policies to permit 
them to conform with the requirements of 
the Act 

The conclusion is, therefore, evident 
that it is within the rights of the insurance 
companies to issue policies insuring against 
loss of life or damage to person or prop- 
erty of others, pursuant to the provision 
of Section VI, of the Insurance Act of 
1902, as amended by Chapter 284, Laws of 
1929, which policies may, after proof is 
required, be amended by an endorsement 
extending the coverage to comply with the 
Financial Responsibility Act. 

There is apparently no question but that 
the companies, may, at their option, issue 





a policy which will contain the coverage 
— by the Financial Responsibility 
ct. 


Pennsylvania 


PREMIUM TAXES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Extract from letter of Hon. Wm. A. 
Schnader, Deputy Attorney General, 
dated Oct. 22, 1929 to Honorable 
Charles A. Waters, Auditor General: 


Sir:—We have your request for an 
interpretation of the Act of April 25, 
1929, P. L. 709. 


This Act amends Section 2 of the Act 
of June 28, 1895, P. L. 408, as amended, 
by providing that the State Treasurer 
shall pay to the treasurers of the respec- 
tive cities, townships and boroughs 
within Pennsylvania, “* * * the entire 
net amount received from the two per 
centum tax paid upon premiums by for- 
eign fire insurance companies.” The 
amount which is to be paid to each local 
treasurer is to be based upon the return 
of the two per centum tax from foreign 
fire insurance companies doing business 
within the respective cities, townships; 
and boroughs as shown by the report 
made to the Department of Revenue. 

The 1929 amendment continues by 
providing that “Each city, borough, or 
township receiving any payment from 
the State Treasurer hereunder, shall 
forthwith pay the amount received to 
the Relief Fund Association of the fire 
department, or of such fire company, or 
fire companies, paid or volunteer, now 
existing, or hereafter organized, in such 
city, borough, or township, as is or are 
engaged in the services of such city, bor- 
ough or township and duly organized as 
such by the council or commissioners 
as the case may be, of such city, bor- 
ough, or township.” 

You state that the treasurer of Dun- 
bar Township, Fayette County, has re- 
ceived a check from the State Treasurer 
for two hundred two dollars ($202.00) 
but advises that Dunbar Township does 
not have within it any Relief Fund As- 
sociation of a fire company to which the 
check received can be paid as provided 
by the Act of 1929. The township treas- 
urer desires to know what he shall do 
with the check,—whether he shall. pay 
fifty per centum of it to the road super- 
visor and fifty per centum to the school 
district, and if not, what disposition he 
shall make of it. 


New York 
STANDARD MORTGAGE CLAUSE 
Extract from letter of Hon. Charles P. 

Butler, Counsel, dated November 15, 

1929: 

Answering your inquiry regarding let- 
ter of * * *, secretary of * * * concerning 
question whether or not the addition of 
the address of the mortgagee at the end 
of the standard mortgage clause is a 
change in the standard clause. It is my 
Opinion in the matter that the addition 
of the address of the mortgagee is mere 
description serving the convenience of 
the company and not at all affecting the 
standard mortgage clause. 

I find that on January 12, 1926, the 
same question was answered by counsel 
for this department, question raised by 
* * * and permission was given at that 
time to the use of the printed name of 
the mortgagee in the beginning of the 
mortgage clause. 
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Certainly if the policy can be filled in 
on the second line of the standard mort- 
gage clause reciting the address of the 
mortgagee, I see no reason why it 
should not be permissible if the com- 
pany finds it convenient to put the ad- 
dress of the mortgagee at the end of 
the standard mortgage clause. 

The use of the address of the mort- 
gagee in the beginning or at the end of 
the clause, in my opinion, in no way 
changes or affects the standard mort- 
gage clause. 


Virginia 
FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS REDUCED 
The Virginia Corporation Commission 
under date of Nov. 20th, 1929 pub- 
lished the following order: 


Whereas the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia in this proceeding 
has found, and doth hereby find, that the 
rates charged by fire insurance com- 
panies in the State of Virginia for fire 
and lightning insurance (other than 
sprinkler risks) during the period jan. 
1, 1923-Dec. 31, 1927, and during the five 
years next preceding this investigation, 
have produced, and are producing a 
profit in excess of what is reasonable 
and that the rates filed by fire insurance 
companies doing business in the State of 
Virginia under and in pursuance of chap- 
ter 433, Acts of 1928, for future applica- 
tion will produce a profit in excess of 
what is reasonable; 

And whereas, the State corporation 
commission of Virginia has found, and 
doth hereby find, that in order that the 
rates now being charged for fire and 
lightning insurance (exclusive of 
sprinklered risks) shall produce a fair 
and reasonable profit only, said rates 
should be reduced to rates such that the 
net premiums written by the 158 com- 
panies named in the caption hereof, 
which are numbered from 1 to 158, in- 
clusive, will be reduced not less than 
$834,310 per annum. 

That now, therefore, it is ordered that 
the rates filed by fire insurance com- 
panies for fire and lightning insurance 
(other than sprinklered risks) in pursu- 
ance of chapter 433, Acts 1928, be, and 
are, hereby disapproved. 

It is further ordered, that all fire in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
State of Virginia, which under chapter 
433, Acts 1928, are required to file their 
rates with the State corporation com- 
mission of Virginia be, and are, hereby 
required within 30 days from Nov. 20, 
1929, to submit to.the State corporation 
commission of Virginia:a. classification, 
or classifications, .of ‘risks. with . rates 
applicable thereto which. shall meet the 
approval of the State corporation com- 
mission of Virginia, and shall ‘comply 
with the following provisions: 


RATES APPLICABLE TO CLASS 1 
OF SCHEDULE 2 


Add or deduct from rate based on 
75% co-insurance clause: 


% co-insurance 
clause used 
None—add 
30%—add 
40%—add 
50%—add 
60%—add 
75%o—add 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
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RATES APPLICABLE TO CLASS 2 
OF SCHEDULE 2 
(OTHER THAN SPRINKLERED 
RISKS) 


Add or deduct from rate: Based on 
90% co-insurance clause, A; based on 
100% co-insurance clause, B 


None—add not 

30%—add not 

40%—add not 

50%—add not 

60%—add not 

75%—add not exceeding........ 
90%—add not exceeding 
100%—deduct not less than 


RATES APPLICABLE TO CLASS 3 
OF SCHEDULE 2 


Add or deduct from rates based on 
80% co-insurance clause: 


% co-insurance 
clause used 
None—add 
40%—add 
50%—add 
60%—add 
75%—add 
80%—add 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


exceeding 
exceeding 


RATES APPLICABLE TO 
CLASSES 4 AND 5, 
SCHEDULE 2 

May be made effective as filed. 
RATES APPLICABLE TO CLASS 6, 
SCHEDULE 2 


Add or deduct from rates based on 
100% co-insurance clause: 


% co-insurance 
clause used 

None—add not 
40% —add not 
50%—add not 
60%—add not 
75%—add not 
90%—add not 
100%—add not 


exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 


exceeding 
exceeding 


RATES APPLICABLE TO CLASS 7, 
SCHEDULE 2 


Where rate based on 75% co-insur- 
ance clause but 100% co-insurance actu- 
ally heretofore used, add to rate based 
on 75% co-insurance: 


% co-insurance 
clause used 
None—add 
50%—add 
60%—add 
75%—add 
90%—add 
100%—add 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


Where ratebased on. 75%. co-insur- 
ance clause atid 75% co-insurance clause 
heretofore actually required,.add or de- 
duct from rate’ based on 75% co-insur- 
ance clause: 


% co-insurance 
clause used 
None—add 

50%—add 


not exceeding 

not exceeding... 
60%—add not exceedine.............. .. 10% 
75%—add not exceeding...... 
90%—deduct not less than 
100%—deduct not less than............ .. 12% 
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RATES APPLICABLE TO CLASS 8, 
SCHEDULE 2 
Add or deduct from rate based on 
75% co-insurance clause: 


% co-insurance 
clause used 

None—add not exceeding 
50%—add not exceeding 
60%—add not exceeding 
75%—add not exceeding 
90%—add not exceeding 
100%—add not exceeding 





1.—The said rates and classifications 
shall be such as to effect in the net pre- 
miums written by the 158 companies 
named in the caption hereof, numbered 
from 1 to 158, inclusive, a reduction in 
premium income of as near as may be 
$834,310 per annum; 

2.—Rates now applicable to what is 
known as the Valley Zone shall be main- 
tained as minima, except where depar- 
ture from this rule is specifically justified 
by the companies; 

3.—lIn applying the reduction herein 
ordered, the present existing rates shall 
be maintained in all instances as 
maxima; 

4—Within the limitations above de- 
fined, the reduction herein ordered shall 
be so applied as to remove, as far as is 
practical at this time, the differences ex- 
isting in basis and final rates between 
the Virginia General, Southwest, Pied- 
mont and Valley zones. 

5.—The rates of the Eastern Shore 
shall remain as at present existing; 

6.—The reduction made for the use of 
the “three-fourths value clause” shall 
not exceed 15 per cent of the final rate 
where the “three-fourths value clause” 
is used; 

7.—The differentials in the rates. on 
policies: written without a “co-insurance 
clause” and policies written with one of 
the several “coinsurance clauses” shall 
be as set forth below for each of the 
several classes specified in the co-insur- 
ance rates filed with the State corpora- 
tion commission of Virginia under chap- 
ter 433, Acts of 1928, and chapter 256, 
Acts of 1928, to wit: 

It is further ordered by the State cor- 
poration commission of Virginia that on 
all classes of risks in which a different 
rate is maintained in different zones in 
the State of Virginia that all companies 
maintaining such differences shall, on 
and after Jan. 1, 1930, preserve accurate 
records showing the burning ratio and 
the loss ratio of each class in each zone 
and in each county and city of such zone 
and make annual report thereof to the 
State corporation commission of Vir- 
vinia with an accurate tabulation of the 
information from which said burning 
ratio and loss ratio are determined. 


Texas 


REVISION OF RATES 


Hon. J. W. De Weese, Fire Insurance 
Superintendent, under date of No- 
vember 20th, 1929, made the following 
announcement which is quoted in 


part: 
November 20, 1929. 

On May 1, 1929, when the board of 
insurance commissioners issued its or- 
der providing for a uniform agents’ 
commission of 20 per cent on the normal 
premium, it also issued a statement in 
which it promised to review the whole 
rate structure to ascertain if the rates 
being collected were fair and reasonable 
insofar as the public was concerned. 
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This was deferred until such time as the 
experience of the companies for 1928 
and for the five-year period of 1924-1928 
could be tabulated, and accordingly, on 
September 25, 1929, a public hearing was 
held, at which timé every rate schedule, 
rule, regulation, and form previously ap- 
proved by the board was submitted for 
discussion and consideration. 

After listening to the discussion that 
was had at the hearing, the board has 
very carefully considered the experience 
on each of the various classes and has 
increased rates in instances where the 
experience indicates that the business 
has been unprofitable to the companies 
and decreased rates where the experi- 
ence indicates that companies have 
made too much profit on a class. The 
effect of these increases and decreases 
as a whole will mean a reduction in pre- 
mium income for the companies of ap- 
proximately $750,000 for a five-year 
period and a corresponding saving to 
the public. 

Amendments to the general basis 
schedules, with an effective date of 
Nov. 20, and providing for these in- 
creases and decreases, are being dis- 
tributed to the companies and their 
agents and will affect only such policies 
as are issued on and after the effective 
date of the amendments. 

The classes for which rates have been 
decreased are as follows: Aeroplane 
hangars, brick and frame, in protected 
towns; aeroplane hangars, brick, in un- 
protected towns; apartment houses, 
brick, in protected towns; churches, all 
classes, except fireproof and sprinklered: 
dwellings, brick, in protected towns; 
fireproof, semifiréproof and/or sprink- 
lered buildings; garages (other than 
private) brick and frame, in protected 
towns; garages (other than private), 
brick, in unprotected towns; hospitals, 
all classes, except fireproof and sprink- 
lered; nurses homes, all classes, except 
fireproof, and_ sprinklered; packing 
houses (meat) brick, in protected towns; 
packing houses (meat) in unprotected 
towns; woodworkers of all kinds, brick, 
in protected towns; woodworkers of all 
kinds, brick, in unprotected towns; 
courthouses, city halls, electric light and 
power plants, fire department houses, 
hospitals, jails, police stations, State 
houses, waterworks. 

Some Rates Increased 

The classes for which rates have been 
increased are as follows: Apartment 
houses, frame, in unprotected towns; 
boarding and rooming houses, frame, in 
protected and unprotected towns; cloth- 
ing factories, all classes, except fireproof 
and sprinklered; creosoting works, all 
classes except fireproof and sprinklered; 
flour mills, frame, in protected and un- 
protected towns; groceries, wholesale, 
all classes, except fireproof and sprink- 
lered; hay warehouses, frame, in pro- 
tected and unprotected towns; stocks, 
in brick mercantile buildings in pro- 
tected and unprotected towns; overall 
factories, all classes except fireproof and 
sprinklered; packing houses (meat), 
frame in protected and unprotected 
towns; pants factories, all classes, ex- 
cept fireproof and sprinklered; pier and 
wharf risks, frame, in protected towns; 
shirt factories, allt classes, except fire- 
proof and sprinklered; woodworkers of 
all kinds, frame, in protected and un- 
protected towns; cereal mills, frame, in 
protected and unprotected towns; dwell- 
ings, frame, in unprotected towns. 


Texas 
INCREASE AND DECREASE OF FIRE RATES 
CLARIFIED 
Hon. J. W. DeWeese, Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner in an announcement on No- 
vember 20, 1929, says: 

Some misunderstanding exists with ref- 
erence to the effect of increases and de- 
creases in fire insurance rates which be- 
came effective today. 

Under Article 4887, Revised Civil Sta- 
tutes of 1925, changes in fire insurance 
rates made by the Board do not affect poli- 
cies issued prior to the effective dates of 
such changes, and accordingly, neither the 
rate increases or decreases are applicable 
to policies with effective dates prior to 
November 20th, unless there shall here- 
after be some change in the physical haz- 
ard of a risk that will otherwise justify a 
premium adjustment. This rule applies to 
all of the amendments to the General Basis 
Schedules which became effective today, 
except the amendment putting into effect 
the Co-Insurance Law passed by the pres- 
ent Legislature. The same rule does not 
apply to this amendment because the law 
itself makes the application of co-insur- 
ance optional with the insured, but this 
will in no way affect the application of 
any other amendment, regardless of 
whether or not it provides for an increase 
or a decrease. 

Texas 
ASSESSMENTS TO BE PLACED IN GENERAL 
FUND 
Hon. W. Dewey Lawrence, Asst. Attorney 

General, says, in part, in a letter of No- 

vember 20th, 1929, to Hon. Moore Lynn, 

Acting State Auditor: 

Your question deals with a construction 
of Articles 4902 and 4386 as to which is 
controlling on the subject of the proceeds 
derived from assessments levied by au- 
thority of Article 4902 being placed in a 
separate fund with the State Treasurer. 

The present Article 4902 provides for 
special tax assessments against fire insur- 
ance companies not to exceed 1% per cent 
of the gross fire insurance premiums as 
reported by said companies and that the 
money so collected shall be placed in a 
separate fund with the State Treasurer, to 
be expended during the current year or so 
much thereof as may be necessary in car- 
rying out the provisions of the law set out 
in the accompanying chapter. It further 
provides that should there be an unex- 
pended balance at the end of any year, the 
assessment for the succeeding year is to be 
reduced by the Insurance Commission so 
that the amount produced by the levy for 
the succeeding year, together with the un- 
expended balance, will not exceed the 
amount required to pay necessary expenses 
for the current year. *** 

The present Article 4386 *** provides 
that all warrants on the State Treasurer 
shall be general warrants with the excep- 
tion of warrants drawn on certain enum- 
erated funds. There is no exception cov- 
ering the fund in question by your letter. 

By a review of these two acts in their 
original form, there is no doubt that Article 
4386, being later in time of enactment and 
by reason of the expressions contained in 
the original act, repealed that portion of 
Article 4902 as to the placing of the funds 
collected by authority of said act in a sepa- 
rate fund with the State Treasurer, but to 
that extent only, since there was no express 
repeal of the article and only the conflict- 
ing language of the two acts being re- 
pealed by implication. The revision of the 
laws and the enactment of the Revised Sta- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Insurance on Valuables in the Mails 


A Discussion of Classes of Risks, Limits of Liability and Various Other 
Matters in Connection With Our Postal System 


ALUABLE articles in tremen- 
\ dous volume are handled daily 
by the United States Post 
Office Department. Unless these are 
registered, insured or sent collect on 
delivery, the Department assumes no 
liability in case they do not reach 
their destinations in good condition. 
Even if they are protected by any of 
the three methods named, the maxi- 
mum limits of indemnity obtainable 
are grossly inadequate in many cases 
for properly safeguarding the owner 
or shipper. From this situation has 
developed a need for types of private 
insurance to supplement the limited 
services available from the Govern- 
ment. “Registered mail” and “parcel 
post” insurance have been the out- 
come. 
Registered mail insurance is in- 
tended for the small but exceedingly 


valuable parcel containing securities, 
currency, jewelry, precious stones and 
similar articles. The contents of such 
must be securely packed under the 
supervision of two persons, carefully 
sealed and forwarded by registered 
mail or express. Parcel post insur- 
ance, on the contrary, is designed 
essentially for the protection of gen- 
eral merchandise which is acceptable 
for shipment by mail (registered or 
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Assistant Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
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PART II 


unregistered) or parcel post (insured 
or uninsured). It is with the latter 
form of coverage that the present 
discussion is concerned. For an ex- 
planation of the former, the reader 
should refer to Part I of this article 
where he will also find an analysis of 
the indemnity services which are 
available from the Government. 


PARCEL POST INSURANCE — Many 
leading companies writing parcel post 
coverage are members of the Parcel 
Post Conference. As a result, uni- 
formity of practices and policy pro- 
visions prevails to a considerable 
degree and the same method of rating 


» ? Led é 
Christmas Shoppers by the 1 housands and 
Each Individual Bent on Sending Fcckages 

For the Postoffice to Handle 


coupon policies is followed. The 
reader interested in comparing this 
type of insurance with that written 
on registered mail will note a number 
of important ditferences necessitated 
by the nature of the property in- 
volved and the fewer precautions or- 
dinarily exercised in its handling. 
TYPES OF CONTRACTS—Policies are 
written on the “coupon” and “open” 
forms. The basic coverage is similar, 
the distinction between them lying in 
the manner of determining and col- 
lecting premiums. Their particular 
characteristics follow. 
Coupon—This form, written for a 
term of one year, is designed for the 
convenience of the small shipper. He 
receives, bound with his policy, a 
book containing 100, 200, 500 or 
1,000 coupons or certificates, accord- 
ing to his requirements. For these he 


generally pays a premium of five 
cents each. The coupons must be 
used serially and are valid for a year, 
unless the time is extended by en- 
dorsement. They are detached and 
enclosed with the goods or sent to a 
consignee with the invoice. The 
number used with any one shipment 
will govern the company’s maximum 
liability as will be explained subse- 
quently. A stub is provided in the 
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coupon book on which certain in- 
formation respecting the shipment 
must be entered by the insured. When 
the coupons in one book are ex- 
hausted, an additional book, together 
with an extension certificate, may be 
obtained. 

Open—lIn case the aggregate values 
shipped exceed $20,000 or $30,000 
per year, it is usually possible to have 
insurance written on the open form. 
Under this plan, the policyholder 
may or may not be obliged to pay a 
deposit premium. He will report his 
shipments monthly, nevertheless, on 
blanks provided for that purpose, 
and if he has not paid a deposit pre- 
mium, will be billed for them at an 
agreed rate. In the event he has paid 
a deposit premium, he will not be 
charged on his monthly shipments 
until the amount of premiums pay- 
able thereon has exceeded the ad- 
vance premium. The policy is con- 
tinuous, having no definite term, but 
may be cancelled by either party. If 
an advance premium is charged, it 
will be collected yearly on the anni- 
versary date of the contract. Advan- 
tages of the open form will be more 
apparent after the manner of rating 
has received consideration. 


PROPERTY COVERED—Certain kinds 
of property are so susceptible to 
theft, breakage, loss, deterioration or 
damage that some companies will not 
insure them at all or only at an in- 
crease in the premium. Among these, 
one company lists such items as auto 
equipment, batteries and supplies, 
candy and confectionery, cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco, crockery, cut- 
lery, furs, hosiery, jewelry and 
watches, men’s clothing, millinery, 
optical goods, phonograph records, 
radio equipment, shoes and women’s 
wearing apparel. Because the hazard 
varies so widely with the type of 
commodity, the applicant for insur- 
ance is requested to state the kinds of 
property comprising the shipments on 
which he desires protection. These 
are then specifically enumerated in 
the contract after the words “on prop- 
erty consisting of.” To make it per- 
fectly clear, however, that coverage 
is not contemplated on some items, 
the policy asserts that it does not in- 
sure risks on accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, money, 
notes and securities. Other qualifica- 
tions of major importance are treated 
in the folowing paragraphs: 

Shipments on Approval — Mer- 
chandise shipped on consignment, 
memorandum or approval is excluded 
unless shipped in fulfillment of an 
order or request, or consigned to par- 
ties to whom the insured has previ- 
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ously sold merchandise. In connec- 
tion with this it is of interest to note 
that the Post Office Department has 
for some time been endeavoring to 
secure appropriate legislation regu- 
lating the practice of sending unso- 
licited articles through the mails for 
sale, and reserves the right on in- 
sured, collect on delivery or domestic 
registered C. O. D. shipments, to 
decline to pay any indemnity on such 
mail not ordered by the addressees or 
not sent in conformity with bona fide 
agreements between the senders and 
the addressees. 

Packages Improperly Packed or 
Addressed—Because of the influence 
which care on the part of a shipper 
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plays in determining the loss ratio of 
his account, the contract relieves the 
company from any liability for the 
loss, damage or non-arrival of a pack- 
age or any part of its contents if it 
has been incorrectly or insufficiently 
addressed or if it has been improp- 
erly or insecurely wrapped, packed or 
fastened, or if the postage is not fully 
prepaid and return postage guaran- 
teed. Much stress is placed by the 
insurer upon the necessity for util- 
izing suitable packing material, 
strong containers and a well-designed 
shipping label. Such factors, inci- 
dentally, have a very material bear- 
ing upon the rate charged for open 
contracts. 


Descriptive Labelling—One com- 
pany asserts that “nothing is quite so 
important as the shipping label.” Not 
only is it essential that the full ad- 
dress of the consignee appear 
thereon but it is likewise important 
that the return address of the sender 
or other information showing on the 
label should not convey any idea as 
to the contents of the package since 





such labelling ‘tends to invite theft. 
To discourage shippers from using 
their labels as an advertising medium, 
the carrier exempts itself from lia- 
bility on any packages bearing de- 
scriptive labels or the outside of 
which tends to describe the nature of 
the contents. This may be waived 
when circumstances warrant. If the 
name of the concern suggests the 
type of goods, the name of a firm 
member or a department head may be 
used instead since it will serve equally 
well the purpose of a return address. 
Another way in which the shipper 
may help to minimize theft claims is 
by sealing the package but stating on 
the label : 

CONTENTS—-MERCHANDISE 
Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. 

Sealing of parcel post packages is 
permissible under Postal Regulations 
so long as wording similar to the 
above plainly appears on the outside. 
The Regulations do not require that 
the particular kind of merchandise be 
stated. 


Return Postage Guarantee — An- 
other exceedingly important policy 
provision is that which frees the in- 
surance company from any responsi- 
bility if return postage is not guar- 
anteed. In case it is not possible to 
deliver a package because of an in- 
correct or obliterated address or be- 
cause the consignee has moved, it 
will be returned to the sender if a 
return postage guarantee is on the 
label. Otherwise the shipper is noti- 
fied that it will be held until he remits 
the necessary postage. Assuming the 
notice to him is lost, or he fails, for 
any other reason, to send the required 
charges, the parcel is sent to the Dead 
Parcel Post Division. Some indica- 
tion as to the importance of such a 
guarantee and of a return address is 
found in the fact that during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the 
Dead Parcel Post Division handled 
461,441 unclaimed parcels and arti- 
cles of merchandise. Of these, 113,- 
643 were delivered, 93,450 destroyed 
as of no value and 254,348 disposed 
of at public auction. 

TERRITORIAL LIMITs— Shipments 
are ordinarily covered only while in 
transit within the limits of Continen- 
tal United States, Dominion of 
Canada and both United States and 
Canadian Alaskas. It is possible 


though to obtain protection on goods 
sent to foreign countries by endorse- 
ment of the regular contract or under 
a special policy. Liability for pack- 
ages sent to a destination, the address 
of which is a hotel, theatre, military 
station, naval station; or inland or 





ocean transportation company, is not 
assumed unless the package is sent 
by Government insured parcel post 
or registered mail, with return re- 
ceipt requested. 


DURATION OF COVERAGE—Property 
is covered only while in transit by 
registered or unregistered mail or by 
parcel post from the time it passes 
into the custody of the Post Office 
Department until it arrives at the ad- 
dress stated upon the stub of the cou- 
pon. book (or shipping book in case 
of open contracts) issued with the 
policy. It will be observed that this 
protection is devised for outgoing 
parcels and does not attach until 
custody of the goods has passed to pos- 
tal employees. Some companies fur- 
ther qualify this provision by exclud- 
ing from coverage any packages de- 
posited at street mail boxes, insisting 
that they must be delivered to main 
post offices or duly authorized sub- 
stations. 


PERILS INSURED AGAINST — Direct 

loss or damage from any cause 
whatsoever is covered with the ex- 
ception of that,— 
“caused by strikers, locked out work- 
men or persons taking part in labor 
disturbances, or arising from riot, 
civil commotion, capture, seizure, or 
detention, or from any attempt 
thereat, or the consequences thereof, 
or the direct or remote consequences 
of any hostilities, arising from the 
acts of any government, people, or 
persons whatsoever (ordinary piracy 
exc +ed), whether on account of any 
illicn. or prohibited trade, or any 
trade in articles contraband of war, 
or the violation of any port regulation 
or otherwise. Also free from loss or 
damage resulting from measures or 
operations incident to war, whether 
before or after the declaration 
thereof.” 


Under a special warranty, the con- 
tract further asserts that it does not 
cover the interest of any partnership, 
corporation, association or person, in- 
surance for whose account would be 
contrary to the Trading with the 
Enemy Acts, or other statutes or pro- 
hibitions of the United States. An- 
other warranty sometimes inserted 
frees the company from claim for 
loss, damage or expense due to delay 
and loss of market. Only the risks of 
fire, theft, pilferage and non-arrival, 
exclusive of any risks of damage or 
depreciation, are assumed on mer- 
chandise such as green fruits, butter, 
eggs, lard or similar articles which 
are perishable in their own nature. 


EXTENT OF LIABILITY—Parcel post 
policies contain no limitation upon 
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the total sum for which the company 
will assume responsibility, although 
the maximum amount for which it 
will extend protection on any one 
package is definitely stated. When 
the coupon form of contract is em- 
ployed, this maximum is $100 on a 
parcel shipped by unregistered mail 
or ordinary parcel post, and $250 on 
one shipped by registered mail or 
Government insured parcel post. A 
provision of the open contract is 
similar except that instead of fixed 
limits, it contains maxima which are 
determined by agreement between the 
insurer and the policyholder. To ob- 
tain the benefits of the higher limits 
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and lower rates available on insured 
or registered mail, the shipper must 
warrant, under both coupon and open 
contracts, that each package shipped 
by Government insured parcel post, 
valued at $100 or less, will be insured 
with the Government for at least 50 
per cent of the actual value, and that 
each package valued in excess of $100 
will be insured with the Government 
for not less than $50. 

In case the holder of a coupon pol- 
icy desires protection to the maxi- 
mum ($100 on ordinary and $250 on 
insured or registered mail) for a par- 
ticular shipment, he must enclose five 
coupons with the property or invoice. 
If two coupons are used, the limits 
are $50 and $150 whereas if only one 
is so employed, they are $25 and $50 
respectively. 

Loss payments are further gov- 
erned by the principle of indemnity, 
i.e., the company is not liable beyond 
the actual value of the property lost 
or destroyed, or actual damage suf- 
fered. Moreover, it reserves the right 
to make replacement. Upon paying 
any claim for loss or damage, the 
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company is subrogated to the rights 
of the insured. 


OTHER IMPORTANT PROVISIONS — 
Duties of Insured—If the insured is 
the holder of a coupon policy, he must 
enclose in each package with the 
property, or with the invoice, the nec- 
essary coupons, and enter upon the 
stub from which the coupons have 
been detached (1) the name and ad- 
dress put upon the parcel, (2) a 
description of the contents, (3) the 
valuation of the property, (4) the 
date of mailing, and (5) the class of 
mail by which sent. When shipments 
are made under open contracts, simi- 
lar data must be entered daily in a 
book provided for the purpose before 
the shipments leave the policyholder’s 
premises. This record must be open 
for inspection by the company’s rep- 
resentatives at all reasonable times 
during business hours. The insured 
is further obligated to ship all pack- 
ages in accordance with the Laws and 
Regulations governing the parcel 
post service. 


Other Insurance — The policy is 
voided if similar insurance is carried, 
but declaration of value to the Post 
Office Department on packages sent 
by registered mail or insured parcel 
post is not construed as violating this 
condition. 


Cancellation— Either party may 
cancel. If such action is taken by the 
company, five days’ notice ordinarily 
must be given and the unearned por- 
tion of the premium returned. Should 
the policyholder cancel, the company 
may retain, on a coupon policy, a pre- 
mium equivalent to the valuation of 
the total number of certificates used 
and one-half cent for each unused 
certificate, and, on an open policy, the 
earned portion of the advanced mini- 
mum premium, subject generally to 
the qualification that the amount to be 
returned may not exceed one-twelfth 
of the advanced premium per month 
for the remainder of the policy year. 
The act of cancellation will not affect 
any risk then pending. 


Proofs of Loss—The procedure to 
be followed in notifying the company 
of loss and in submitting proper 
proofs of loss or non-arrival are 
stipulated in the policy, as well as the 
conditions governing suit or action. 

RATES—As has been elsewhere 
stated, the charge for a policy writ- 
ten on the coupon form is usually five 
cents per coupon, the number of cou- 
pons bound with a policy varying 
from 100 to 1,000. And as has also 
been mentioned, the number of cou- 
pons used for any one package will 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Spurious Arguments in Certain 
Insurance Advertising 


ASES have been cited before in these pages where 
advertising of certain insurance agents in their 
local papers have contained misleading and un- 

truthful statements concerning the Mutuals. This sort 
of propaganda seems to break out periodically, almost 
as an epidemic, and the similarity of the matter con- 
tained in these attacks strongly suggests that some cen- 
tral bureau must be directing the campaign. 


A recent instance is that of an agent in Tennessee 
who in an announcement of the reliability of his own 
service, makes the statement that Reciprocals and 
Mutuals are the same, each making the policyholder 
liable to the extent of “all that he owns.” 


The statement is, in the first place, false if directed 
at Mutuals. As to Reciprocals—they can speak for 
themselves since the general record of these companies 
forms an honorable page of great value in the history 
of insurance. Business men who use common sense 
as their guide have long ago discerned that no matter 
what the form of insurance carrier, the measure of its 
quality is its management. Mutual, reciprocal, and 
stock organizations all have within their ranks com- 
panies of such sound management that their stability 
cannot be doubted. After carefully selecting such com- 
panies, therefore, the question resolves itself into which 
plan of insurance can be depended upon to furnish 
the best protection and service at the least cost. It is 
the observation of millions of policyholders that the 
Mutuals win out when these exacting tests are applied. 


ofGSwa 


OMING back to the reference to Reciprocals, every 

well informed insurance agent knows that the 
mutual principle is essentially different from the Recipro- 
cal idea. Mutual Insurance is a corporate affair, and a 
reciprocal exchange is a form of partnership. The 
mutual policyholder can, by reference to the terms of his 
contract, always tell what is the extreme limit of his 
liability. The only thing which is at all indefinite is the 
amount of the dividends coming back to the policyholder 
and that is so stable with the great majority of Mutuals 
as to vary only slightly through decade after decade even 
running into a century of time. Anyone who takes the 
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trouble to delve into statistics will quickly see that 
Mutuals have by far the best claim to stability. 


As said in a previous editorial—in over one hundred 
and seventy-seven years of history, with only one or two 
exceptions, no mutual fire or casualty company with a 
surplus of $200,000 or more, has ever failed or levied an 
assessment. 

The advertisement in question came as an aftermath 
of the case of The Federal Automoblie Insurance Asso- 
ciation (a Reciprocal), which went into the hands of a 
receiver and levied an assessment. Whereupon, the stock 
agent referred to, engaged space in a newspaper to sug- 
gest by direct statement and by innuendo that Mutuals 
are unsafe and indeed may bankrupt their policyholders. 

It is not unfair to assume that the agent knew at the 
time of writing the copy for his ad that he was deviating 
from fact. But the propaganda of his sponsors had 
been so carefully drilled into him that it doubtless seemed 
only natural that he repeat parrot like, what had been 
served up to him as ammunition with which to battle the 
Mutuals. The question of the strict honesty or dishon- 
esty of the proceeding doubtless did not occur to him. 
Mutuals, from his standpoint, interfered with his profit 
and, therefore, they were to be downed, regardless of 
ethics or truth. 

ooo 


UST how many Mutuals operate in Tennessee we do 
J not have at hand at the moment, but those which 
come quickly to mind have lengthy histories of service 
to their policyholders without assessments and never a 
passing of a dividend. Moveover, their record of sur- 
pluses, and careful distribution of risks is of the most 
superior character. And it is with such sound and 
practical mutual organizations as these that the advertise- 
ment in question seeks to tie up the assessment difficulty 
of the Federal Automobile Insurance (Reciprocal) As- 
sociation. If false testimony in court discredits a wit- 
ness, will not such underhanded tactics in insurance ad- 
vertising eventually discredit the companies which allow 
it ? 

The stock company propaganda bureau has sent out a 
series of “reader ads” carefully camouflaged as regular 
editorial news to be inserted at usual rates in various 
newspapers which cannot be cajoled into running them 
free. The word “advertisement” is so inconspicuous 
that the reader is likely to overlook it entirely and regard 
the twisted information as a part of the paper’s legitimate 
news service. 

Up and down the length and breadth of the land these 
stalking horses to lure citizens away from mutual insur- 
ance are to be seen. Edson Lott looses many of them in 
the East. Mr. Bennett of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents prints diatribes against the Mutuals in 
his Agents’ Bulletin. The Insurance Field wields a 
biased whip on anyone who would do the Mutuals honor. 
The Washington State stock organization seeks to create 
a situatien to put the Mutuals out of business. 

oO 


UT still, the Mutuals grow and succeed. The oppo- 
sition “doth protest too much.” False alarms have 
been raised so often by the playful stock company agents 
that the public refuses to be further stampeded. The 
Mutuals have steadily revealed themselves as sound, up- 
to-date, thriving business institutions, welcoming all 
legitimate competition, but hunting down those competi- 
tors who depend on specious advertising “to bolster up 

their cause. 
By suits in court against flagrant offenders, by appeals 
for fair play to an interested public, by dignified adver- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Lite-Lights Against A Business Background 
When the Sun Turns North Again 


COLLIDED with my learned 

friend as each of us, from 

opposing directions, sought to 
pass thru that form of man-trap 
known as a revolving door. We 
were emerging from a department 
store in which we had—manifestly 
from the bundles we carried—been 
doing our Christmas shopping. 


My learned friend, who holds 
down a chair of erudition at the 
university, muttered something un- 
der his breath that had less the 
sound of scholarship than of ex- 
asperation, then recognized me and 
smiled apologetically. The four- 
bladed door was spinning under 
the pressure of entrance and exit. 
Two counter streams were passing 
thru its chopper like mill. I remem- 
ber wondering how it was these 
people made the perilous journey 
without losing an arm or a leg, and 
then, with a nod to the professor, 
plunging into the vortex. Provi- 


dence was kind and I escaped un- 
scratched into the street. Looking 
back I noted that the professor had 
fared equally well, but a bewild- 


ered lady who, in the process, had 
dropped one of fifty-seven pack- 
ages, was standing helplessly 
watching the lost purchase as it 
swept round and round within one 
of the wedge-shaped spaces. 


a> 
RESENTLY somebody caught 
momentarily in the same wedge 


noticed the package and, as oppor- - 


tunity occurred, deftly kicked it 
into freedom. The lady dived, re- 
trieved it from a scrimmage of legs 
and feet, and vanished into the 
maelstrom of the thorofare. 


“Terrible, isn’t it?” I said to the 
professor. To me shopping is the 
most exhausting exercise in. the 
world. 


“A little tiring,’ he answered, 
“but very jolly, I think. You know 
I really get a—what-do-you-call-it 

a kick out of this.” 

“T have had more than one kick 
milling thru this crowd,” I 
grumbled. 


“Well, let’s turn into the Uni- 
versity club and rest a bit,” he said. 
“T think a cup of hot chocolate 
would be very refreshing. Choco- 
late is an excellent stimulant of the 
milder sort. I can recommend it.” 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


“Fine idea,” I agreed, “only I 
prefer coffee.” 

“You can have it, my dear fel- 
low—but nothing stronger, posi- 
tively nothing stronger,” he re- 
plied smilingly. 

We parked our bundles, found a 
quiet corner. He called for choco- 
late and I called for coffee. Stretch- 
ing myself in a friendly leather 
chair, I said, 

“You know, professor, I think 
this holiday season is very badly 
arranged. Here we are at the time 
of the year when the days are 
shortest; when one gets up in the 
darkness and finds night closing in 
with the day’s work half done, and 
this is the time they pick to shout 
at us ‘Do your Christmas shopping 
early!’ It isn’t reasonable. Why 
didn’t they put Christmas in June?” 

“Did you ever think,” said the 
professor, ignoring the direct point 
of my question, “that long before 
there was an event to make Christ- 
mas, this season of the year was 
celebrated as a time of festival ?” 

“Can’t say I have,” I answered, 
“and can’t see any reason why this 
season of the year should have 
been picked for festival purposes.” 


“But there was, and there is a 
good reason in the very nature of 
things,” declared my erudite com- 
panion. “As you have said this is 
the time of the year when the days 
are shortest. Ever since June the 
darkness has been encroaching on 
the light; the sun has been rising 
later and setting earlier. Back in 
the beginnings of men’s thought 
and observation this fact was noted, 
and the fear arose, perhaps, that 
the process of shortening the day, 
of stealing the light, might possibly 
go on until it had made night com- 
plete and continuous. And then 
men observed that just about De- 
cember 21 or 22 each year the 
shortening process ended, and the 
days began to lengthen again. The 
sun, which had seemed to be re- 
ceding southward, and threatened 
to vanish over the edge of the 
world, turned north with new 
promise. So, in order to express 
their gratification and to encourage 
the sun to persist in this habit, they 
celebrated the occasion of its re- 


turning and established a great 
festival. “What more appropriate 
time could have been chosen for a 
feast of rejoicing than this season 
when the sun turns north?” 
QOD 

ELL, when you put it that 
way, there seems to be an 
element of sense in it after all,” I 
admitted. 


“T should say there is,” he ex- 
claimed, “and, most wisely, re- 
ligion recognized that fact, and 
took over the celebration to give it 
a spiritual significance. So we have 
Christmas with its message of 
goodwill, its stimulation of gener- 
ous sentiment, its appeal to the 
altruistic. It is no time for a 
grouch, my friend, even if it does 
make test of your patience and ex- 
haust your energies. The frame of 
mind should be one of hopefulness 
as well as generosity. Even if we 
look at it from the practical stand- 
point of business this holiday sea- 
son has its great value. It comes 
immediately before the dawning of 
a New Year, and evokes the spend- 
ing spirit which stimulates trade 
and gives impulse to the launching 
on another twelve months of ac- 
tivity. It offsets the dreariness of 
the shortened days which might 
otherwise depress our spirits and 
result in a bad start. I should think 
you might be able to see the point 
of that!” 

“T can and do,” I confessed. “I 
hope your chocolate is as good as 
this cup of coffee.” ‘ 

“Tt is most delicious,” answered 
the professor as he took another 
sip from his steaming cup. “TI per- 
ceive you are feeling in better 
humor.” 

“T am—thanks to the coffee, or 
your enlightening and inspiring 
discourse,” said I. 

“Let us say both,” he agreed. 

QOD 
UR. beverages finished, we 
smoked awhile in_ silence, 
then, taking up again the white 
man’s Christmas burdens, we 
sallied forth into the throng of the 
evening streets. 

At a crossing we halted for the 
traffic signal. A Salvation Army 
lass was ding-donging her bell as 
she stood wearily beside a swing- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Rulings and Decisions 
(Continued from Page 12) 
tutes in 1925 complicates the question in 
that both articles, in their former essential 
language, have been carried forward and, 
to all intents, reenacted. 

We believe the situation is controlled by 
the rule of statutory construction found in 
Lewis’ Sutherland Statutory Construction, 
2nd Edition, page 858, as follows: 


“Where a later statute repealed by 
implication a provision in a prior sta- 
tute and afterwards both statutes were 
incorporated into, and reenacted with- 
out change, as parts of a revision, it 
was held that the reenactment of the 
repealed provisions was an oversight, 
and that it remained without effect.” 

The text cites Lyon v. Ogden, -85 Maine 
374, 27 Atlantic 258, in support of the 
statement. 

On page 521 of the same work we find 
the following : 

“The revision is, however, a reenact- 
ment and to be alone consulted to as- 
certain the law when its meaning is 
plain; but when there is irreconcilable 
conflict of one part with another, the 
part enacted in the original form will 
govern.” 

We, therefore, advise that the language 
of Article 4902, Revised Civil Statutes, 
1925, providing for the establishment of a 
special fund with the State Treasurer of 
the moneys collected under authority of 
said article is without effect in view of 
the provisions of Article 4386, Revised 
Civil Statutes, 1925. 

We further advise that the remainder of 
said Article 4902, Revised Civil Statutes, 
1925, is controlling and that the unex- 
pended balance of the moneys collected by 
virtue of this article should be taken into 
consideration in making the assessment for 
the succeeding year. This would necessi- 
tate an account being kept of the funds 
and the expenditures against them for the 
information of the Insurance Commission 
in determining the rate for the succeeding 
year. The only effect of Article 4386 as 
far as this particular situation is concerned 
is to place the moneys derived from such 
assessment in the general fund and there- 
fore subject to all warrants drawn against 
the general fund according to their serial 
number. 

Virginia 
RATES ON COMPENSATION POLICIES 
Extract from letter sent to interested 
parties by the Virginia Corporation 

Commission under date of November 

20, 1929 

Upon consideration of the whole rec- 
ord in this matter, the State corporation 
commission of Virginia is of the opinion 
that the statistics now available do not 
establish the fact that the schedules,rates, 
rules and regulations in effect on June 
16, 1928, and thereafter put into effect for 
temporary application and operation and 
as modified from time to time by vari- 
ous orders of the commission for tem- 
porary application and now in effect for 
such temporary application by order 
entered Oct. 24, 1929, known as adminis- 
trative order No. 34 and effective begin- 
ning at midnight Oct. 31, 1929, for the 
period ending at midnight Jan. 31, 1930, 
subject to the order of the commission in 
the meantime, are producing and will 
produce, with an economical and effi- 
cient administration of the business in 
Virginia, more than a fair and reasonable 
profit. 
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Wherefore the commission is further 
of the opinion that said schedules, rates, 
rules and regulations above mentioned 
should be approved for permanent appli- 
cation, operation and effect in Virginia 
beginning at midnight Jan. 31, 1930, upon 
the automatic expiration of the sched- 
ules, rates, rules and regulations ap- 
proved for temporary application by or- 
der of the State corporation commission, 
entered Oct. 24, 1929, and known as 
administrative order No. 34, and that all 
schedules, rates, rules and regulations 
and the several proposals tendered and 
made in this matter inconsistent with 
the conclusions herein arrived at and ex- 
pressed should be disallowed and denied. 











GRAHAM RUDD 























Graham Rudd of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty 
Company Dies Suddenly 


RAHAM RUDD, vice-presi- 

dent of the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago, 
died suddenly on December 13 in 
Springfield, Mass., where he had 
gone on business from his office in 
Boston. Mr. Rudd was also vice- 
president of the American Motor- 
ists’ Insurance Company and the 
Federal Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, and had been manager of 
the New England Department of 
all three companies since March 1, 
1929. Previously he was assistant 
treasurer and a secretary of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, at Chicago, with which 
company he had been connected 
since organization in 1912, having 
been associated in the Lumber- 
mens & Manufacturers Insurance 
Agency of Chicago with James S. 
Kemper, the manager of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany from its inception. 


Prior to joining Mr. Kemper in 
Chicago in 1912, Mr. Rudd was for 
two years auditor of the American 
National Insurance Company, at 
Rock Island, Il, and for two years 





chief clerk of Bierce & Sage, an in- 
surance agency in Detroit, Mich. 
Before that he was on the staff of 
the Insurance Department of Ohio. 

Mr. Rudd was born in London, 
England, on November 12, 1875, 
and came to America at the age of 
eleven years. He is survived by his 
wife, and a daughter, Mrs. Arthur 
H. Zellar, of Chicago. 

Editorial 
(Continued from Page 16) 

tising in national publications, by 
superior service and economy of cost, 
the Mutuals are working out their 
destiny which is eventually to bring 
the Mutual idea into a place of domi- 
nance of all insurance. The blind 
rage of stock company representa- 
tives and the bristling untruths with 
which the irresponsibles among them 
decorate their advertisements can, in 
the end, be of no avail against the 
inevitable march of the mutual prin- 
ciple. Insurance is universally rec- 
ognized to be essentially Mutual in 
its fundamentals and every passing 
day finds it becoming more so in 
practice. No amount of publicity 
with the intention to mislead, can 
stem the tide—but what a sad specta- 
cle it is to see the misguided agent, 
following the example facetiously set 
by King Canute, attempt to sweep 
back with a broom the onrushing 
wave of public interest in Mutual 
Insurance. 


West Virginia Associa- 

tion Holds Meeting 

HE annual meeting of the West 

Virginia Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies was held 
in Clarksburg, W. Va., on November 
19, 1929. Leading addresses at the 
two sessions were made by Dr. V. N. 
Valgren of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and E. V. King, State 
Superintendent of the West Virginia 
Inspection Bureau. 


Life-Lights 
(Continued from page 17) 


ing kettle in which passers-by 
occasionally dropped their silver. 
I was seized with a sudden im- 
pulse, and pushed a five dollar bill 
thru the wide mesh of the covering 
wire. 

The professor caught me in the 
act. 

“Is that an offering of rejoicing 
or repentance?” he asked quizzic- 
ally. 

“Let us say both,” I answered, 
looking a litle foolish. 





Wide World Photos 
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View of the Famous Fire in the United States Treasury Building in Washington, D. C. 


Fires in Public Buildings 


Reasons Why Conflagrations Start In Structures Devoted to National, 
State or Municipal Business 


ED tape is more often a cause 

for exasperation than for ex- 

citement. But when red tape 
goes up in red flames, there are 
thrills aplenty. For the tons of 
paper that compose the public rec- 
ords make the best of fuel and a 
fire in a building used for govern- 
mental purposes can always be 
counted upon to be a spectacular 
and exciting affair. 


During the last twenty years, res- 
idents of Washington, our capitol 
city, have seen several fires in gov- 
ernmental buildings. And although 
some may find it more exciting to 
watch the flames eat through a 
building devoted to national affairs 
rather than to mere city or state 
government, fires in the latter class 
of buildings have cost heavily in 
property and life. 

Red tape seldom has a chance 


against the flames. And those rec- . 


ords that escape fire damage are 
frequently ruined by water. Even 


By FRANK CADIE 


the smallest blaze in a record room 
can cause irreparable loss. 


Yet we continue to store our rec- 
ords and conduct governmental 
business in buildings that should 
have been razed and replaced long 
ago. We take needless chances with 
life and property although the dan- 
ger has been made apparent by the 
destruction of buildings of almost 
identical design. But it is part of 
human frailty to believe that we 
and our belongings are immune 
from things unpleasant. So old- 
fashioned and entirely inadequate 
buildings continue to be used for 
governmental purposes. 

SOD 
NE hundred and ten fires in 
public buildings have been in- 
vestigated by the National Fire 
Protective Association during the 
past twenty years, and there were 
many such fires which the associa- 


tion did not investigate. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
sets the money loss in this class of 
buildings for a five-year period be- 
tween 1923-27, at $5,596,054. This 
amount includes the loss of muse- 
ums and libraries which were not 
included in the reports of the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association. 
But even though a slight reduction 
is made to allow for museum and 
library fires, five and a half mil- 
lions still makes an impressive addi- 
cion to our annual fire losses. Cer- 
tainly, some of the buildings de- 
stroyed by fire were old and had 
outlived their usefulness, but to 
raze a building by fire is neither 
economical of life nor property. 


In a study of fires occurring in 
buildings used for the administra- 
tion of public affairs, it was inter- 
esting to note the age of the build- 
ings and the many years that they 
had served the community before 
their destruction by fire. On an av- 
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erage, three out of every four pub- 
lic buildings that go up in smoke, 
have been used for more than fifty 
years. Many have been in service 
for considerably longer periods. 
Repairs, alterations and additions 
have frequently changed the ap- 
pearance of the structures but these 
changes seldom improve the fire 
resistant qualities of the buildings. 
Erected before fire retardant fea- 
tures were considered of major im- 
portance the buildings continue to 
play their part in modern business 
and many of them are able to hide 
their frailties. But when the test 
of fire is applied, the hidden weak- 
nesses are brought forth in the glare 
of the flames. 

Many cities and states can point 
with pride to their new public build- 
ings equipped with every modern 
device and designed for safety, effi- 
ciency and beauty. But there are 
still too many old public buildings 
in use for safety, and even some of 
the more modern structures look 
safer than they actually are. 

The layman can see only strength 
and durability in stone walls. It is 
difficult for him to consider the fire 
hazard when he is looking at mas- 
sive blocks of stone. But in build- 
ings, as in everything else, appear- 
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ances can be deceiving. Nobody 
thought that the House of Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa, Canada, would 
burn. It was a modern building, 
constructed of stone—a structure 
that should have lasted a century 
or more. But the House of Parlia- 
ment burned and burned quickly. 
Within a few hours after the fire 
had started, only part of the stone 
walls remained standing. 

The House of Parliament fire is 
especially interesting because it 
demonstrated several definite weak- 
nesses inherent in public buildings. 
The fire started in the Commons 
Reading Room. Several members 
of the legislative body were at work 
in the library and some of the rooms 
and offices in the building were oc- 
cupied. The fire was discovered at 
approximately 9 o’clock and did not 
catch occupants of the building un- 
aware; the firemen responded 
quickly to the alarm, but although 
they put forward their best efforts, 
it was impossible to save the struc- 
ture. Like wildfire, the flames swept 
through the huge library, then 
found their way through horizontal 
and vertical openings until the en- 
tire building was honeycombed 
with flames. Provided with ample 
draft, the flames made short work 


of the combustible contents of the 
Parliamentary building. So fast 
did the flames travel that many of 
those who were saved had to leap 
into life nets. Eight lives were lost 
in the fire. 

Large, undivided areas are one 
of the characteristic features of pub- 
lic building architecture. Not only 
are there huge assembly rooms but 
wide corridors and broad staircases 
add to the fire hazard. Unprotected 
elevator shafts also add to the dan- 
ger. Once a fire starts in such a 
structure, there is scant hope of 
stopping the flames. It was the un- 
protected openings in the House of 
Parliament building that spelled 
its doom. 

oof 

UT although many of our pub- 

lic buildings are architectural- 
ly weak, they are subjected to many 
great fire risks. There is probably 
no building in the country, devoted 
to official business, in which a “no 
smoking” rule is rigidly enforced. 
Smoking is permitted in the large 
majority of such structures, both 
by officials and by outsiders. 
Matches and stubs are carelessly 
disposed of, and because of this lack 
of care, many of our public build- 
ings are destroyed by flames. 





Old City Hall in Leiden. Holland, Built in the 16th Century. Burned on a Bitter Cold Day. 
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Flames in the Cathedral-Like Parliament Building at Toronto, Canade, Destroyed Many Valuable Records. 


It is always difficult to trace a 
fire to a careless smoker after fire 
has swept through a building. Un- 
questionably, the cause of many 
conflagrations which are listed as 
unknown, or attributed to other 
causes, are actually the result of 
smokers. The fire which raced 
through the Newark, New Jersey, 
City Hall, on March 11, 1924, 
showed that this structure which 
was supposed to have been fire- 
proof, was extremely vulnerable 
when attacked by flames. The fire 
is believed to have been caused by 
a careless smoker. The fire started 
in the sub-basement which was 
used for storage purposes and 
which also contained the police tele- 
phone system and the city’s fire 
alarm lines. Although the fire was 
controlled before it had spread to 
the upper floors, the fire alarm sys- 
tem and the police phones were put 
out of commission for twenty-four 
hours. 

It is a serious thing to leave a 
city without a fire alarm system. 
Newark was fortunate, however, 
for although its City Hall burned, 


no other fire broke out. The great- 
est precautions, however, were tak- 
en to take care of any emergencies 
that might occur. Firemen who 
were off duty were mobilized and 
immediately dispatched to every 
part of the city to go on patrol duty 
and to notify hauseholders how to 
act in case of fire. The fine work 
that was done by the Newark fire- 
men in safeguarding the city, was 
highly commended, And in the gen- 
eral praise, the seriousness of the 
fire and the importance of safe- 
guarding two of the most impor- 
tant systems of wires, was some- 
what overlooked. 

Especially in many small munici- 
palities, as well as in some large 
ones, police and fire alarm systems 
are still housed in the City Hall. 
Frequently the wires run through 
those portions of the building that 
are especially open to the fire haz- 
ard. It is undoubtedly a matter of 
good fortune rather than the result 
of care and foresight that more 
cities do not find themselves in the 
same position as did Newark. Two 
years before the Newark fire, the 


City Hall at Montreal went up in 
smoke with a loss of $1,000,000. 
The building was built of stone, 
looked as though it could withstand 
any fire, but the flames made short 
work of it. Certainly, such a struc- 
ture should have been a safe enough 
place for the city fire alarm system. 
Fortunately, however, a short time 
before fire destroyed the City Hall, 
some changes in the location of 
certain city departments had been 
made and the alarm system was 
moved from the City Hall. 


Sy 


N many buildings, basements 

and attics are used for storage 
space. Records and official reports 
are inclined to be bulky and soon 
overflow the files. Something must 
be done with the papers and so they 
are stored away in whatever space 
is available. Possibly, if the fire 
hazard were considered and the rec- 
ords of past fires studied, the offi- 
cial reports and documents would 
not be bundled away so uncere- 
moniously. Because, if a record is 
worth keeping at all, it should be 
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kept safely. If records merely in- 
crease the fire hazard, if they are 
allowed to pile up, year after year, 
until a fire destroys not only the 
“dead” papers but live records as 
well, certainly there is something 
wrong with our present systems. 


Fire which destroyed the State 
capitol of West Virginia, in 1921, 
started in the loft of the building 
which was used largely for storage 
purposes. How the fire originated 
is not known. It may have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion 
or by a careless smoker who was 
examining some of the papers in 
the loft. But by the time the flames 
had died out, there was little op- 
portunity to place the blame for the 
fire. The entire structure was 
wrecked by the fire and by the sub- 
sequent explosion of ammunitions 
stored in the building. 


Because of the great importance 
of many of the papers kept in gov- 
ernmental buildings, even the 
smallest blaze may work great 
hardship. Fire confined even to a 
single room will cause damage that 
cannot be repaired. Some years 
ago, fire destroyed four desks:in a 
room in the New York City Mu- 
nicipal Building. Comparatively, 
the damage was small, but many of 
the records of the old Bureau of 
Standardization which had been 
saved for many years, were. de- 
stroyed. 


Considering the importance of 
official records, and their inflamma- 
bility, it would seem that every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken to 
protect them. Even though the gov- 
ernmental buildings are themselves 
of ancient vintage, the use of steel 
shelving and other adequate files, 
the disposal of all worthless papers, 
the use of fire resistant vaults, and 
the installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems would do much to decrease the 
fire hazard. 


But even such precautions would 
be worthless unless the strictest at- 
tention were paid to housekeeping. 
No fire retardant devices are valua- 
ble so long as rubbish is allowed to 
collect under stairs or out-of-the- 
way corners. No “fire-proof build- 
ing” is fool preof. Unless common 
sense precautions are taken, fire 
should be expected. The fire re- 
sistant qualities of modern build- 
ings may make the work of the fire 
fighters somewhat easier but no 
matter how carefully the building 
has been planned, mere structural 
advantages cannot stop a fire from 
starting. 
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In the fire records you will find 
many. descriptions of fires which 
started in rubbish piles. According 
to the report of the committee 
which investigated the fire which 
destroyed the City Hall building 
at Poughkeepsie, New York, in the 


winter of 1924, the fire originated. 


in waste paper stored under the 
stairs leading to the cellar. The fire 
was not discovered until some time 
after it had started and before the 
firemen could control the ‘flames, 
the fire had got a hold on the stair- 
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_way and soon spread quickly. The 


City Hall building had been erected 
in 1831. The interior construction 
was of material which had been sea- 
soned well during its service of just 
short of a century. The fire put 
an end to a long and faithful period 
of service. 
oCOsf 


OO frequently, the men in 

charge of our public buildings 
tempt fire. And fire does not eas- 
ily withstand temptation. Bunting 
and other flimsy decoration is nota- 
bly dangerous. A spark can quickly 
catch a hold in the bunting and 
fanned by even a gentle wind, will 
soon spread. New Yorkers discov- 
ered this when their gaily decorated 
City Hall began to burn. The build- 
ing had been festooned in honor of 
the visit of Marshal Joffre. Crowds 
milled before the City Hall to see 
the famous Frenchman, but sud- 
denly the public’s attention was 
centered on the City Hall instead 
of on the honored ‘visitor. For a 
short circuit caused some of the 
decorations to catch on fire. Quick 
action on the part of firemen and 





occupants of the building controlled 
the fire before it had made any con- 
siderable headway. 


Although the majority of. the 
fires which burn up our government 
buildings occur while the buildings 


‘are being occupied for routine busi- 


ness, several serious blazes have oc- 
curred while the structures were 
being altered. The Treasury Build- 
ing,.at Washington, was being al- 
tered in 1922 and work was pro- 
gressing rapidly until scaffolding 
and materials used in the repair, 
caught fire. A barrel of kerosene 
which had been carelessly left on 
the roof exploded and although the 
firemen were able to control the 


‘flames before any great damage 


had been suffered, no one belittled 
the threat that the fire carried to a 
building in which many valuable 
papers were stored. 


But although-the seriousness of 
a fire in the Treasury Building was 
realized, the building was again 
threatened by flames in the spring 
of the same year. The blaze again 
started on the roof andate its way 
down to the fourth floor before :it 
was checked. All: Washington 
turned out to see the fire which 
provided a thrilling spectacle for 
everyone but the firemen. 


Whether some buildings are 
merely unfortunate in catching fire 
on several successive occasions or 
whether a succession of fires can 
be traced to definite structural 
weakness, is seldom determined. 
But if such a study could be made 
it would, undoubtedly, reveal many 
interesting facts. Fire records show 
that many public buildings suffer a 
succession of minor fire losses be- 
fore being destroyed by fire. The 
City hall in Oklahoma City, for ex- 
ample, burned three times during 
its twenty years of service, before 
it was finally destroyed in a fire 
with a loss of $332,500. 


More rigid and regular inspection 
of heating and ventilating appara- 
tus and of electrical wiring would, 
undoubtedly reduce the fire hazard. 
For it is in these systems that fires 
frequently start and gain headway. 
More careful housekeeping and the 
rapid disposal of all rubbish and 
useless papers would aid in the 
fire prevention program. But until 
many of our public buildings are 
scrapped or so modernized that 
they become fire resistant, the 
flames will continue to wipe out 
valuable papers and to cost citizens 
of the land large sums of money. 





“International Newsreel”’ 
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When A Wreck Does Ocur on A Municipal Line It Often Takes A Most Spectacular Turn—T his Particular Smash Up Happened In Boston 


Hazards of Municipal Transportation 


Means Taken to Prevent Accidents to Passengers and Equipment On Rail 
Lines Which Serve Metropolitan Districts 


VERY evening between five and 
E six o'clock, over a million peo- 

ple are transported from the 
congested portions of lower Manhat- 
tan Island to their homes, by the two 
subway systems which serve New 
York City. To move safely this gi- 
gantic stream of humanity through a 
few narrow underground tunnels is 
one of the most difficult problems in 
safety engineering likely to be en- 
countered any place in the world. 
And, on a slightly smaller scale, this 
problem is faced by the intra-urban 
transit systems of every large Amer- 
ican city. 


Yet, although the hazards are 
great, traveling on these lines has 
been made one of the safest of human 
activities. A mathematician calculat- 
ing the hazard of riding in New York 
City’s Interborough Subway con- 
cluded that it is 22 times safer than 
riding in an automobile, six times 
safer than to stay at home and four- 
teen times safer than merely to live 
in the United States! 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


If no one died except by accident, 
life in the United States would last 
1,255 years, the figure being determ- 
ined by dividing the population of the 
United States by the present death 
rate by accident. By adopting the 
same method of computation we 
would find that the average automo- 
bilist will die by accident after 1,600 
years of riding, eight hours a day, 
and that-even a person who stays at 
home cannot escape a fatal accident 
for more than 2,000 years. But the 
average passenger in the Interbor- 
ough Subway of New York City could 
ride for twenty-four hours each day 
and three hundred and sixty-five days 
each year for 11,728 years before he 
would be killed in any kind of acci- 
dent. The only place in New York 
City where he would be safer than 
on the subway would be in bed and 
he would be facing a more serious 
hazard by getting out of bed than by 
taking a long subway ride. 


These calculations graphically, al- 
though humorously, illustrate the 
fact that while collecting many bil- 
lions of fares annually, only twenty- 
seven passengers have been killed by 
accident on the Interborough Rapid 
Transit lines in the eleven year pe- 
riod ending in December, 1928. This 
figure is especially significant because 
it includes the Times Square wreck 
in which sixteen passengers were 
killed. 


The remarkable record of the In- 
terborough Subway is due to the at- 
tempt to reduce the human element 
in railroad operation to a minimum. 
Wherever possible, mechanical de- 
vices take the place of human 
thought and decision, and where it is 
necessary to rely upon men, there is 
either a mechanical device or a sec- 
ond man to check the decision of the 
man in charge. It is because of this 
double check that the Chief Engineer 
of the New York Transit Commis- 
sion says that practically all subway 
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accidents are caused by “two human 
failures operating at the same time.” 
The Interborough Subway employs 
fifty-six mechanical safety devices. 
Twenty-two of them are intended to 
prevent accidents resulting from the 
failure of some inanimate object ; six- 
teen guard against human error ; and 
the remaining eighteen are emerg- 
ency alarms and other devices to pre- 
vent serious consequences when there 
is a failure of either man power or 
mechanical apparatus. 
ono > 
N twenty years of operation of the 
Interborough Subway no motor- 
man has ever died at his post, but 
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air brakes; the train can move only 
when the motorman’s hand is press- 
ing on the button. As soon as the 
pressure is removed, the power is au- 
tomatically cut off and the air brakes 
applied. If one of the mysterious war 
gases that novelists are so fond of 
talking about, suddenly struck un- 
conscious every human being in the 
subway, every moving train would 
automatically halt within 700 feet. 
But should the “Dead Man’s But- 
ton” not operate properly, the run- 
away train would stop of its own ac- 
cord as soon as it reached a danger 
signal. For the tracks are equipped 
with automatic trippers which oper- 





Photo by Brown Bros. 


Pressure on the Knob Called ‘“‘Deadman’s Button’’ Must Be Maintained or the Current is 
Automatically Cut Off and the Air Brakes Applied. 


two have fainted. Without safety 
devices, such human _ breakdown 
would have imperilled the lives of 
thousands. A runaway train with an 
unconscious motorman at the throt- 
tle can work great havoc on any rail- 
road. With a steam locomotive, it is 
possible for the fireman to apply the 
brakes in time to avert an accident. 
But on an electric train such as those 
used in the subway, the motorman is 
alone in his compartment and unless 
the train is halted automatically, an 
accident is almost inevitable. 


There are four checks on a motor- 
man’s vigilance on the Interborough 
Subway. Should a motorman die, 
faint or fall asleep, the “Dead Man’s 
Button” would come into play and 
quickly stop the train. This device is 
attached both to the throttle and the 


ate synchronously with the block sig- 
nals. If a block signal is set at dan- 
ger, the tripper arm on the track is up 
and set to operate a trip valve on any 
passing train. If the valve is oper- 
ated, the brake is mechanically ap- 
plied and the train brought to a stop. 


When these automatic trippers 
were first used, the Interborough 
feared that they would materially re- 
duce the number of trains they could 
operate on their tracks. Trains mov- 
ing at a fast speed must stay further 
apart than trains moving slowly. Be- 
cause of frequent station stops, all 
subway trains are required to change 
their rate of speed frequently. The 
tripping device to insure safety, 
would have to keep the trains at least 
as far apart as a train could stop 
when moving at maximum speed. 





This would naturally decrease the 
number of trains that could be on the 
track at one time. 

To overcome this difficulty, a sys- 
tem was developed which permits 
trains moving at slower speeds to 
come closer together than trains mov- 
ing at a faster rate. When a train 
approaches a warning signal, the mot- 
torman is required to reduce the speed 
of his train. When he passes the 
warning signal, a time device is 
started at the next signal. If the 
train is moving slowly the time de- 
vice will set the next signal at warn- 
ing before the train reaches it. This 
signal will not be set unless a certain 
interval of the track ahead is clear. 
If the train is moving too fast, it is 
stopped at the signal. In this way, 
when trains are close, the automatic 
tripping device compels the motor- 
man to slow down to a safe speed or 
to stop altogether. 

But should both the motorman and 
the automatic signal device fail, there 
are still two other ways in which the 
train can be stopped; either a guard 
on the train can pull the emergency 
cord and thereby work the brakes or 
a signalman, in his tower, seeing 
danger on the track, can stop the 
train by mechanically setting the au- 
tomatic tripper. 

The efficiency with which this 
brake system operates has been dem- 
onstrated many timés. Once, a young 
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If an Arm or Clothing is Caught in this 

Cleverly Cushioned Device the Door Im- 
mediately Springs Back. 








man climbed out of the window of a 
train just as it was pulling out of the 
station. He had forgotten his brief 
case on the platform and he wanted to 
get it immediately. The conductor 
pulled the emergency cord and 
brought the train to a halt with the 
foolhardy climber less than a second 
from being crushed to death against 
a post. 


oweoww 


N another occasion, a towerman 

saw a passenger fall from the 
platform to the track. A train was 
rapidly coming into the station. The 
towerman automatically tripped the 
approaching train, stopping it within 
a few feet of the passenger. 


The man who climbed out of the . 


window of the moving train was not 
the only one who has tempted death 
through sheer foolhardiness. In the 
rush to get into trains many people 
push their way in and out of doors 
just as they are closing. With an 
ordinary locking door, such passen- 
gers would be constantly running the 
risk of being wedged between the 
door and the car. To safeguard such 
adventurers from the results of their 
own folly, a system of multi unit 
doors has been devised. Inside the 


cushion of soft rubber which edges 


each door are two parallel wire 
springs. If a leg or arm or even a 
coat-tail is left in the crack when the 
door closes, it presses these two 
springs together, completes an elec- 
tric circuit and opens the door again 
so that whoever or whatever is caught 
can get out. These two springs in- 
side the rubber cushion have reduced 
door accidents to about one-fifth of 
their number reported before their in- 
stallation. 


But mechanical equipment can 
never entirely eliminate the human 
equation. It may be necessary for 
two or more people to do the wrong 
thing at the same time to cause an ac- 
cident, but occasionally, such a situa- 
tion does occur and in spite of the 
most elaborate precautions, the im- 
perfection of man as a mechanism 
leads to disaster. 


The Times Square wreck on the 
Interborough Subway on August 
24th of last year in which sixteen 
persons were killed and hundreds in- 
jured was attributed to “two human 
failures operating at the same time.” 


The accident occurred just at the 
beginning of the evening rush hour. 
There were two trains on the south- 
bound track ; one consisting of empty 
cars, and the second, a passenger 
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train. The towerman wanted to 
switch the “empties” into a center 
track and route them north. He 
threw his lever to. turn the switch but 
the packing had blown out of the cy- 
linder and the switch did not move. 
A second switch operated on the same 
circuit and as one would not move 
neither would the other. The signal 
system, however, worked perfectly. 
As soon as the switch stuck, all sig- 
nals went to danger and blocked 
southbound traffic. 

The towerman called for the sig- 
nal repairman who according to good 
railroad practice and the regulations 
of the road, should have spiked both 
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switches on the circuit which did not 
work. To spike a switch means to 
take an ordinary tie spike and sledge 
hammer, and hammer the spike into 
the tie along side of the switch so as 
to prevent its being moved either by 
the lever in the tower house or other- 
wise. This, the signalman neglected 
to do. Had he spiked the switch, the 
accident would not have occurred. 
Here was the first human failure. 
SOD 

UT even if the switch had not 

been spiked, the accident could 
not have occurred without another 
miscarriage of human activity. The 
repair man sent his helper to operate 
the automatic stop manually, and to 
permit the two trains to pass the dan- 
ger signal. The signal repair man 
stayed on the platform to handsignal 
the trains to proceed. Such a pro- 
cedure is common railroad practice, 
although since the accident, the New 
York Transit Commission has for- 
bidden any train to pass an automatic 
stop, unless the signal system is out 
of order, or unless movement of the 
train is necessary to safeguard life 
or property. 
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After the trains left the station, 
they were compelled to pass over the 
switch which worked on the same cir- 
cuit with the switch which was out 
of order. The train of empty cars 
successfully passed over the switch 
and the first eight cars of the pas- 
senger train also got safely past the 
switch. But while the ninth car was 
crossing it, the switch reversed, and 
the rear truck of the ninth car and 
the entire tenth car were thrown to 
the center track. The ninth car was 
cut in two by the end of the wall sepa- 
rating the two tracks. 


According to the report of the 
Transit Commission, this switch could 
not have been turned without some 
human intervention. It could have 
been moved either from the track or 
from the tower. If the switch was 
thrown from the track, someone must 
have stooped down very close to the 
running train with the risk of being 
run over by the train or being killed 
in the wreck. To move the switch 
from the tower, two separate opera- 
tions would have been necessary, and 
carelessness could not account for the 
completion of both operations. 


Just as this wreck was the result, 
not of a failure of mechanical safe- 
guards but of menpower, so was the 
accident which occurred on the Je- 
rome Avenue Line of the subway last 
April. Two trains were standing on 
the track, the rear train being unable 
to move because of the operation of 
the automatic train stop. In order to 
permit this train to move, the stop 
was manually operated and the train 
“keyed by.” The motorman then 
failed to keep his train in control and 
collided with the train in front of 
him. It is true that part of the biame 
for the accident must rest upon him, 
but it is to avoid just such man fail- 
ures that the automatic signals and 
automatic trip stops have been in- 
stalled. If men had not interfered 
with the automatic devices, the col- 
lision could not have occurred. 


Easy to Find Out 
New Officer at Post (to commandant) : 
—‘“Say, I wonder if that funny-looking old 
hag is trying to flirt with: me?” 
Commandant—“I could ask her. She’s 


my wife.” 
Kindly 

Nice Old Lady (to drug clerk) —“Now 
young man, I wish that you would give 
me some humane moth-balls. Not any 
that ‘would injure the moths, you under- 
stand, but some that would just make 
them lose their appetites.” 


Commercial Candor 

A western chain store ran the follow- 
ing advertisement: 

Apples, oranges, imported nuts, fruit 
cake. Come early and avoid the rush. 
The early bird gets the worm. 

—Outlook 
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lowa Mutuals Have Meet- 

ing in Des Moines 

EETINGS of exceptional in- 

terest, notable for lively dis- 
cussions and large attendance, char- 
acterized the convention of the lowa 
Association of Mutual Insurance As- 
sociations. Officers elected were as 
follows : 

President, James L. McIntosh of 
Boone; Vice-President, C. L. Strong 
of Logan; Secretary-Treasurer, H. 
J. Rowe of Des Moines; Board of 
Directors, H. E. Colburn of Sac City, 
George Lyle of Keota, W. A. Rut- 
ledge of Des Moines, H. J. Rowe of 
Des Moines, B. R. Jones of Des 
Moines, Albert G. Ossian of Stan- 
ton, E. Emmons of Cresco, J. L. Coon 
of Cedar Rapids, W. C. Children of 
Council Bluffs, C. L. Strong of Lo- 
gan, Wm. Treimer of Hartley, M. L. 
Smith of Fort Dodge, P. J. Shaw of 
Plover, J. L. McIntosh of Boone, M. 
O. Rod of Story City. 


American Association for 
Labor Legislation to Meet 
in New Orleans 


HE twenty-third annual meet- 

ing of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation will be held at 
the Jung Hotel in New Orleans on 
Friday and Saturday, December 27 
and 28, 1929. There will be several 
joint sessions with the American Po- 
litical Association and the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. 

A list of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed include, “The Age Limit in 
Industry,” Murray W. Latimer, In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York City; “Compensation for 
Dependent. Children,” Ellen N. Mat- 
thews, Federal Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; “The Need for 
Old Age Pensions,” Francis Tyson, 
University of Pittsburgh; ‘“Mari- 
time Safety,” Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain, New York City ; “Rehabilitation 
of Cripples,” Tracy Copp, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “Functions of Adminis- 
tration in Labor Legislation,” Thomas 
I. Parkinson, American Association 
for Labor Legislation; ‘Develop- 
ments and Tendencies,” John- A. 
Fairlie,, American Political Science 
Association; “Some Modern Con- 
tacts Between Courts of Equity and 
Government. Policy,” William H. 
Lloyd, University of Pennsylvania; 
“Social Consequences of Injunction 
in Labor Disputes,” Edwin E. Witte, 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary; “The National Public Works 
Plan,” Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, 
Chairman Public Works Committee, 
American Association for Labor Leg- 
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islation ; “The National Employment 
Bureau Program,” John B, Andrews, 
New York City, Secretary American 
Association for Labor Legislation ; 
“How a Community Can Plan to Sta- 
bilize Employment,” Morris E. Leeds, 
Leeds and Northrup Company, Chair- 
man Committee on Employment Sta- 
bilization, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce ; “The Expanding Theory 
of Compensation in America,” Ed- 
win E. Witte, Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library; ‘Compensation 
Administration—By Courts or by 
Commission ?” Noel T. Dowling, Co- 
lumbia University Law School; 
“Longshoremen’s Accident Compen- 
sation in Louisiana,” Letus N. Crow- 
ell, Deputy Commissioner at New Or- 
leans, United States Compensation 
Commission; “Problems of Court 
Administration of Compensation in 
Louisiana,” Isaac Heller, Attorney, 
New Orleans; “The Annals of Law 
—A Storehouse of Material for In- 
quiry in Social Studies,” Walton H. 
Hamilton, Yale University Law 
School. 


A.B. A. Reports Terms of 
Bankers’ Bonds Much 
Broadened 


The Bankers Limited Forgery 
Bond has been made a continuous in- 
stead of an annual contract through 
the efforts of the American Bankers 
Association Insurance Committee 
during the past year, according to a 
report issued by W. F. Keyser, the 
chairman. This important change was 
brought about through a series of 
conferences between the committee 
and the Surety Association’s commit- 
tee gathered to discuss forgery risks, 
Mr. Keyser says. 


Another change.zesulting from the 
conferences was the extension of the 
“discovery clause” in both the limited 
form and the Bankers Blanket Forg- 
ery and Alteration Bond from one 
vear after cashing, paying or extend- 
ing credit on the forged instrument to 
12 months after cancellation or term- 
ination of the bond, the report states. 
In addition, the blanket form was 
made concurrent ‘with other bonds 
covering the same loss, whereas it 
formerly furnished only excess in- 
surance. 

“While these revisions are all for 
the benefit of the insured, a most im- 
portant forgery coverage given in 
clause (D) of Bankers Blanket Bond 
‘Standard Form No. 8 Revised’ is not 
included in either the limited or 
blanket forgery bond,” Mr. Keyser 
continues. “Our committee contended 
strongly for coverage of checks bear- 
ing the payee’s forged endorsement. 





We were advised that the underwrit- 
ers were opposed to giving this cover- 
age to an unrestricted extent, but at 
our last joint conference the Surety 
Association’s committee agreed to 
consider the covering of genuine 
checks bearing forged endorsements 
of the payees, when such checks are 
accepted for collection and paid by 
the drawees before withdrawals are 
permitted by the insured bank. It 
should be clearly understood by all 
banks that neither the new limited 
nor blanket forgery bond gives cover- 
age against losses sustained on checks 
drawn on other banks bearing the 
payee’s forged endorsement, unless 
payee is a depositor of the insured 
bank. Coverage of forgeries of de- 
positors’ endorsements appears in the 
old as well as the new blanket form, 
but is not given in either the old or 
new limited form. 


“The new bonds were placed on the 
market by the surety companies with- 
out further discussion on three other 
revisions upon which neither commit- 
tee had agreed. Two of these changes 
have been made in a manner satisfac- 
tory to our committee but no change 
was made, as recommended in insur- 
ing clause (B) of the limited form 
or (QO) of the blanket form to clarify 
the prior rights of the insured bank 
over any depository in the settlement 
of claims. 


“Our committee contends that 
banks which purchase these forgery 
bonds are entitled to unquestioned 
priority over their depositories and 
also to coverage on the type of forged 
endorsements already referred to.” 


Mr. Keyser emphasizes the import- 
ance of carrying a sufficient amount 
of bank burglary and robbery insur- 
ance to cover non-negotiable as well 
as negotiable securities. 


“The face or market value of non- 
negotiable securities, not the rela- 
tively smaller cost of their replace- 
ment, constitutes the amount of the 
loss under the policy terms,” he says. 
“The rate on insurance covering se- 
curities only as twenty-five per cent 
less than the rate on insurance cover- 
ing both money and securities, and 
the cost of replacing non-negotiable 
securities, including indemnity bonds, 
equals the premium for several years 
on a like amount of burglary and rob- 
bery insurance covering securities.” 


Come Again! 
“What is your worst sin, my child?” 
“My vanity—I spend hours before the 
mirror admiring my beauty.” 
“That is not vanity—that is imagination.” 
—Nebelspalter, (Zurich). 





Christmas Fires 
(Continued from Page 6) 


return to life and health innocent 
victims. 

The staff of the Scobey Hospital 
had set up a Christmas tree in one of 
the first floor rooms for the enjoy- 
ment of all patients who could come 
down to see it. Undoubtedly, the 
thought behind the trimming of the 
tree was a kind one, but unfor- 
tunately, kindness is not sufficient to 
eliminate the possibility of fire. The 
tree was allowed to stand in the hos- 
pital until January 4th. By that time, 
the tree was thoroughly dried out and 
some of the electrical wiring had evi- 
dently weakened, for when several 
nurses attempted to dismantle it, a 
short circuit set the tree on fire and 
although an attempt was made imme- 
diately to control the flames, the en- 
tire room was soon blazing and the 
fire was racing up the central, unpro- 
tected staircase. 


In England, there is a superstition 
that to keep a Christmas tree in a 
house longer than the first day of the 
New Year is bad luck. The number 
of fires in this country would be ma- 
terially decreased if this superstition 
were believed on this side of the At- 
lantic. A fire caused by a short circuit 
has less chance of becoming danger- 
ous if it has only green wood on 
which to feed. 

But even in the disposal of the 


Christmas tree there is danger, as 
many householders have discovered. 


Photo By Int. News Reel 
Interior of Church Which Flashed Into Flames When Christmas Decorations Caught Fire and Spread Panic Among the Congregation 
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Last year, a man decided to burn his 
Christmas tree in the furnace fire. 
Unfortunately, the tree was too large 
to fit into the furnace and part of it 
projected into the room. Before the 
man could put out the fire, he had 
been severely burned and his home 
was badly damaged. 

The danger in Christmas celebra- 
tions lies in the fact that people who 
are inexperienced in the ways of fire, 
are forced to come into actual con- 
tact with it during the holiday cele- 
brations. Through inexperience and 
clumsiness, Santa Clauses start fires 
every year, resulting in injuries to 
themselves and to children and 
adults on whom they were to bestow 
only gifts. Saint Nick of story book 
fame never handed out his gifts per- 
sonally. Our custom of having a 
Santa officiating at the Christmas 
tree, is a rather modern addition to 
holiday traditions. It is a pretty cus- 
tom, but frequently, not a safe one. 

The Babbs Switch fire, of 1924, 
one of the most disastrous which has 
ever occurred in the United States 
was started by a Santa Claus who 
perished in the flames together with 
thirty-six people of his audience. In 
the Babbs Switch section of Okla- 
homa there are many families to 
whom the name of Santa Claus 
brings only sorrow, and a Christmas 
celebration, the greatest grief. 

QOS 
HE festivities which ended so 
disasterously in the little school- 
house, had been carefully planned in 
advance and families from all the 
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outlying farms had come in to be 
present when Santa distributed his 
presents. It is estimated that there 
were 150 people crowded into the lit- 
tle one-room school. At eight o’clock 
Santa appeared and began to dis- 
tribute toys and gifts. Everything 
went smoothly and according to plan 
until Santa reached up for a gift 
placed on one of the highest branches 
of the tree. The tree, with all its 
lighted candles, cotton snow and 
other tinsel decoration, fell forward, 
setting fire to the cotton Santa Claus 
suit. The audience was not alarmed 
at first and if a few buckets of water, 
or better yet, a fire extinguisher had 
been handy, the flames would soon 
have been extinguished. But the Santa 
Claus had nothing with which to 
smother the flames shooting through 
his costume and also through the tree. 


The flames in the tree were beyond 
his reach and so he picked up a small 
chair and hurled it at the tree hoping, 
probably, to break down the branch. 
Instead, the chair hit a glass bowl 
lamp which immediately exploded. 
Then the panic began. There was 
only one exit from the building and 
through this the people nearest the 
door escaped. But once outside, they 
remembered that relatives and friends 
were trapped within the building and 
they began to fight their way back 
into the school, thus completely 
blocking the only exit. The school- 
house burned quickly and Santa 
Claus and the teacher died with 
thirty other children and adults. 
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Under all ordinary circumstances, 
the Babbs Switch school would have 
been safe. Even when there was a 
full attendance of pupils, everyone of 
them would have certainly been able 
to escape from the building in case of 
fire. But the building was crowded to 
the limit with people who'‘had proba- 
bly never been within the building 
before, who had gone through no fire 
drills and who had had no instruction 
on how to save themselves when the 
emergency arose, 


But despite the tragedy at Babbs 
Switch, many other audiences of 
parents and children continue to 
crowd into small schoolhouses to wit- 
ness Christmas celebrations. It would 
seem that escape from a one story 
structure should be easy and sure. 
But at Babbs Switch this supposition 
was proved to be wrong. Yet school- 
houses and other auditoriums inade- 
quately safeguarded, continue to be 
used for rendezvous with Santa 
Claus. 


When the man who is to imper- 
sonate the merry Saint is chosen, few 
people consider that there is danger 
in the role he is called upon to play. 
Yet, when a fire does occur in a 
Christmas tree, either through his 
own carelessness or through that of 
the people who trimmed the tree, it is 
the Santa Claus who is usually the 
chief sufferer. In one year, two 
young men, dressed as Santa Claus, 
were burned during Christmas cele- 
brations held in local churches. The 
fires were extinguished before they 
had spread but in both cases, the men 
in the Santa Claus suits were most 
painfully burned. 


There is no need to do away with 
the Santa Claus tradition. A Christ- 
mas without a Santa Claus would be 
a poor thing indeed. But to safeguard 
Santa so that he will continue his 
visits it is necessary to fireproof his 
clothes. This can be done most sim- 
ply by spraying them with a solution 
consisting of two ounces of carbonate 
of soda, two ounces of ammonia car- 
bonate, two ounces of boric acid 
mixed into five gallons of water. The 
mixture should be brought to a boil 
and should then be sprayed upon the 
red and white costume. 


owonwn 


ITHIN recent years, a new 

hazard has been added to our 
Christmas celebrations. The use of 
small motion picture projectors in 
many homes is causing an increasing 
number of holiday fires. Children 
and other entirely inexperienced op- 
erators are in charge of the projec- 
tors and in the majority of blazes 
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which resulted from these home mov- 
ing picture shows, fast burning films 
were used. There are definite rules 
and regulations governing the show- 
ing of such films in moving picture 
houses, but as yet, they can be pur- 
chased and shown without any diffi- 
culty by private persons. It is high 
time that only slow burning films 
(acetate stock) were sold for use in 
homes. 

The popularization of electrical 
toys has created another new hazard. 
Short circuits in the toys or flash fires 
caused by other wiring difficulties 
have already caused a surprisingly 
large number of fires. Electrical toys 
are fine playthings but it is the course 
of wisdom not to put such toys into 
the hands of young children who will 
tamper with wiring. 

Undoubtedly, new hazards will 
continually be introduced. But there 
is a definite safety measure which 
can be used to offset every hazard. 
On every day of the year, some acci- 
dents will happen but on Christmas 
day, there should be the fewest acci- 
dents of all. It is a day for joy, for 
thanksgiving and for peace on earth. 
It is only through human carelessness 
that the beauty of Christmas day can 
be spoilt. — 


Mail Insurance 
(Continued from Page 15) 
vary with the value to be covered, ac- 
cording to the following scale. 


Unregistered Mail or 





Rates for the open policy are not 
uniform and vary for ditterent ship- 
pers according to the class of mer- 
chandise involved, its susceptibility 
to damage or theft, individual value 
of the bulk of packages shipped, the 
annual volume of shipments, the ter- 
ritory to which consignments will be 
made, methods of packing employed, 
and accurate past loss experience. 
The rate will ordinarily range be- 
tween twenty and fifty cents per $100 
of value on desirable commodities. 
This is applied to the total volume of 
shipments, irrespective of their num- 
ber, in order to determine the pre- 
mium. Thus, twenty packages valued 
at $5 each would not cost the insured 
any more than a single package worth 
$100. Were the rate, say twenty-five 
cents per $100, the greater economy 
of the open contract for small ship- 
ments is quite apparent. If parcels 
are also insured with the Govern- 
ment, the rate is lower. Rates for 
both ordinary and insured shipments 
are agreed upon in advance and stated 
in the contract. 


An annual minimum premium of 
$100 is ordinarily required. ‘The con- 
tract usually provides that this be 
paid in advance but that may be 
waived by endorsement. As soon as 
the earned premium exceeds any de- 
posit premium, the policyholder is 
billed monthly on the basis of actual 
shipments. 


Registered Mail or 


Ordinary Parcel Post Gov't. Insured Parcel Post 


One coupon if package is valued at....... 
Two coupons if package is valued at....... 
Five coupons if package is valued at....... 


By referring to Part I of this arti- 
cle, the reader will observe that the 
Government rates differ from the 
above in that the fee is five cents for 
a limit of $5 and eight cents for a 
limit of $25. Since 45,878,622 of the 
131,763,925 domestic parcels insured 
by the Government during the year 
ending June 30, 1928, or more than 
one-third, were mailed at the eight 
cent fee, it is evident that the holder 
of a coupon policy with many such 
shipments would have effected a sub- 
stantial saving over the Government 
rates even though the charges for 
higher limits are the same. Moreover, 
the insured can, by covering a parcel 
with the Government up to 50 per 
cent of its value (not exceeding $50) 
secure a higher limit of indemnity 
than would be otherwise obtainable. 
Unless the higher limits are desired, 
there is likewise a material saving of 
time to the insured by not being 
obliged to obtain a receipt from the 
post office for each shipment. 


..Not over $25 Not over $50 
. $25.01 to $50 $50.01 to $150 
. .$50.01 to $100 $150.01 to $250 


PREVENTION OF LOSSES— Some 
companies extend a very effective in- 
spection service which may prove of 
substantial assistance to the insured 
in reducing his losses, thereby de- 
creasing his rate. An analysis of loss 
experience is made for the insured. 
If claims appear to be traceable to 
dishonest employees, a careful check 
follows. In case they are attributable 
to poor shipping methods, the use of 
improper containers, the lack of suit- 
able packing supervision, carelessness 
in addressing, or similar causes, the 
necessary recommendations are of- 
fered, and frequently result in a 
marked financial savings for the in- 
sured as well as increased goodwill 
from customers who want the goods 
they have ordered to arrive promptly 
in sound condition. Service of this 
character, though not mentioned in 
the policy, is constructive. It is an- 
other of the advantages which flow 
from a regime of private insurance. 
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Auto Safety Responsibility Peis 


Consideration of a Measure to Remedy the Economic Waste Occasioned 
By the Present Appaling Proportion of Accidents on the Roads 


HROUGH the instrumental- 

ity of the Safety Responsibil- 

ity Committee of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association a 
measure has been evolved which 
has proved of sufficient interest to 
have had support in a great many 
jurisdictions. In fact, in some eight 
or nine states the measure, or 
principles of the measure, have 
been adopted into the legislation of 
those States since the announce- 
ment of the proposal in January of 
this year. 


No one can longer doubt the ex- 
tent to which the automobile is a 
tremendously important factor in 
the economic life of the country, 
and touches every citizen, whether 
he is a business man or whether he 
is a child living on the tenth floor 
of a tenement in New York City. 

Five years from now I believe we 
will look back with astonishment 
at the indifference, relatively, that 
we have today as compared with 
that we then will have toward the 
huge economic waste that comes as 
a result of the use of the automo- 
bile, not only in the tremendous 
property damage that is involved, 
but in the great loss of life and the 
injuries that are sustained as a re- 
sult of automobile use. 

Of course, it is recognized today, 
getting back to the first principles 
a little bit, that the automobile, 
which is, as the courts have indi- 
cated, no longer regarded as in and 
of itself a dangerous instrumental- 
ity, can become such, and become 
very dangerous in the hands of an 
incompetent or reckless driver. 
Therefore the question as to what 
to do with reference to the reckless- 
ness or incompetence of drivers is 
the kind of a discussion which you 
have heard so much of and for 
which so many panaceas have been 
suggested. All of us have had the 
experience personally of coming to 
our office on a Monday morning, 
for example, and hearing the ele- 
vator boy, or the barber, or some- 
body in the office say, “Did you 
hear about poor old Bill Jines. Had 
a new car, was out with his wife 
and family on Sunday and a bird 
that had a twenty’five dollar Ford 
that he had paid ten dollars on, ran 
into them and caused a lot of dam- 
age. The other fellow hasn’t got a 





Excerpts From An Address 


By OWEN B. AUGSPURGER 


President of The New York Automobile Club, 
and Chairman of American Automobile 
Association Safety-Responsibility 
Committee. 


cent. He has no insurance.” And 
everybody always ends up by 
“there ought to be a law.” 


The fact that Mr. John Average 
Citizen insists that something 
ought to be done, and there ought 
to be some kind of a law, shows 
that the public is gradually awak- 
ening to a resentment of the fact 
that there should be under any cir- 
cumstances uncompensated injuries 
to property, or to life, or to physi- 
cal well-being as a result of the op- 
eration of an automobile. 

ofOow! 


OW, you are all familiar, prob- 
ably, with the fact that the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Automobile 
Association and a great many other 
organizations for years have main- 
tained an attitude of opposition to- 
ward compulsory insurance, which 
is often urged as a remedy for this 
serious situation. 


The Association, however, felt 
that the repeated demand for a law 
of some kind brought the situation 
down to the point where it was no 
longer possible to win contentions 
by procedure in the nature of op- 
position. Accordingly this organi- 
zation set up a national committee 
to study the question. This was 
called its Committee of Seventeen, 
and was far-flung in its character. 
It had men on it from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Gulf to 
the North. Incidentally, that com- 
mittee represented a wide diver- 
gence of opinion, and there were al- 
most as many types of proposals as 
there were members, but it finally 
resulted in a suggestion known as 
the Safety Responsibility Proposal, 
which finally received unanimous 
approval. It was announced last 
January and since been adopted as 
referred to above. 


The proposal was directed solely 
to an attempted reaching of the 
menace on the highway; that is the 
operator who is either reckless or 
incompetent. 


A man should be subject to regu- 
lation and control, who discloses 
himself to be a menace in either one 
of two ways; either by having 
committed an offense against safe- 
ty, such as driving while he is in- 
toxicated, or driving in a reckless 
manner which results in injury to 
person or property, or who has dis- 
regarded other known safety rules; 
or by the fact that he has been con- 
cerned in an accident for which 
somebody has recovered a final 
judgment against him. 


In other words, the law, in effect, 
says (except, in such States as re- 
quire a driver’s license, which I 
think all of us agree should be true 
in all of them), “We have assumed 
you to be a competent driver until 
you have shown yourself to be 
otherwise. You, therefore, can’t 
drive any more and damage the 
public any longer until you protect 
that public against any possible 
damage you may cause in the fu- 
ture.” 


oo 


HERE is one other feature 

that is interesting in that con- 
nection; the point has been made 
many times in opposition to the 
financial responsibility plan that 
one of the effects of compulsory in- 
surance is that everybody is pro- 
tected the minute that the first acci- 
dent happens, and that if you don’t 
require men to furnish responsibil- 
ity until after an accident, that, in 
effect, you have locked the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen. 
The answer to that argument is, 
“which is better, to have no control, 
and let a man injure as many as he 
wants to without requiring protec- 
tion, or to say to him, ‘You are re" 
garded as being a good driver until 
the time of your first accident, but 
after that you have got to prove 
your responsibility or you can’t op- 
erate in the future.’ ” 


If a man has had a judgment 
against him which is unsatisfied, it 
is unfair to have him operate just 
because he puts up a bond or insur- 
ance policy or a cash deposit, even 
though he is perfectly responsible. 
The law goes further and says to 
him, “In addition to your putting 
up a bond to protect the public 
against future accidents, you can’t 
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drive your automobile if you have 
had a judgment against you until 
you pay that judgment.” In other 
words, the man who has a judg- 
ment against him has to do two 
things-—protect the public against 
future accidents, as well as pay for 
the first accident up to the limits of 
the usual insurance policy. 

If the committee on maintenance 
can evolve something that is going 
to result in all automobiles being 
properly maintained as to equip- 
ment and brakes and lights and 
tires and so forth, that obviously 
will reduce the economic waste. 
So will the matter of congestion 
that was investigated by another 
committee. 

While there is an attempt to cure 
the problem at the source, obvi- 
ously we are never going to reach 
a millenium. Accidents will con- 
tinue and economic waste will con- 
tinue. Let us hope that through se- 
curing action as to proper main- 
tenance and proper regulation and 
control, they can materially be re- 
duced. But unless we can assume 
they are going to be entirely wiped 
out, those of us representing the 
public, have to recognize that the 
public is going to insist that some 
type of compensation insurance be 
furnished for what ever amount of 
waste is going to continue. 

Opposition to the principle of 
compensation is going to result, 
briefly in this way. Either we are 
going to keep off and postpone, for 
a while, anything being done (and 
the longer we postpone anything 
being done the more uncontrollable 
will the matter be when something 
is finally done), or we are going to 
have one of two things, either com- 
pulsory insurance, or the Govern- 
ment going into the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The only State in the Union 
which adopted the experiment of 
compulsory insurance, that is, Mas- 
sachusetts, has found it full of so 
many defects, and of such doubtful 
economic value, that they have set 
up a recess committee to study the 
question in the interval between the 
meetings of their legislature. This 
recess committee, I am informed, is 
giving very serious consideration to 
the question as to whether or not 
they should recommend the entire 
repeal of the statute and the substi- 
tution of some other method of pro- 
viding financial responsibility. 

SOS 
VERYBODY knows in con- 
nection with compulsory in- 
surance that as soon as everybody 
is compelled to insure his automo- 
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bile, the question of what he pays 
for that insurance becomes a mat- 
ter of concern. And thus the ques- 
tion of insurance rates becomes a 
political football—which is never 
the way to solve an economic prob- 
lem. 


On the other hand, the other 
proposition, the Government going 
into the insurance business by tak- 
ing sole charge of this matter of 
compensation, is something that 
would only be the entering wedge 
to a very dangerous precedent. 


The particular proposal embodi- 
ed in the Safety Responsibility bill 
is by no means regarded by our 
people or by any student of the 
subject as being a panacea or a 
cure-all. It is nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to provide the 
public with protection against the 
incompetent driver the minute he 
discloses himself to be such, and if 
honestly enforced and administered 
it cannot have any effect other than 
to gradually segregate the drivers 
into those who are a menace and 
those who are not. The ones who 
are a menace would continue to be 
disclosed and will, unless the pub- 
lic is protected against their con- 
tinued use of the highways, be per- 
manently put off the roads and de- 
prived of the use of the highways. 


So AO ee 


T might very well follow that, in- 

directly, the public can secure 
the needed protection by way of 
being assured of compensation for 
injury, through our type of meas- 
ure, that the proponents of compul- 
sory insurance so loudly proclaim 
for their method. Incidentally, in 
that connection, in the States of 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, 
where a certain kind of responsibil- 
ity legislation has been in force for 
a year and a half or two years, the 
statement has been very freely 
made that the percentage of drivers 
carrying insurance in those states 
(and it is conceded, in practically 
the country over), was only 12 to 
20 per cent of all the drivers before 
these laws went into effect. In 
other words, only one out of every 
five owners of automobiles carried 
insurance. As of about October Ist, 
or November Ist, of last year, that 
percentage of 20 per cent insured 
has risen to 74 or 75 per cent. In 
other words, instead of only one 
out of five drivers protecting the 
public against anything happening 
as a result of the use of his auto- 
mobile, at least three out of four or 
four out of five are now furnishing 
the public such protection. If that 





is the effect, and there is no reason 
why it should be different in one 
jurisdiction than in another, obvi- 
ously then the proportion of pro- 
tection that is available to the pub- 
lic, would greatly increase until it 
would be a comparatively small mi- 
nority that would not be protected. 


SAS 


Hon. Lloyd Dort 
Nebraska’s New 


Commissioner 


Nebraska’s new Insurance Com- 
missioner is Hon. Lloyd Dort of Lin- 
coln. 

Mr. Dort is 45 years of age, was 
born at Burchard, Nebraska, and at- 
tended the public schools and City 
Academy of Pawnee as a boy. Later 
he was graduated from the law and 
academic course at the University of 
Nebraska. From the university he 
went to Pawnee City where he prac- 
ticed law for ten months. Following 
this he was located at Kansas City, 
Missouri, with Edward C. Wright, a 
prominent corporation attorney of 
that city, where he served as Assist- 
ant General Counsel for a number of 
corporations interested in interur- 
bans, banking and investments. In 
1917 he joined Robinson Cain of 
Falls City. He was in the army from 
December, 1918, to February, 1919, 
after which he became associated 
with Gene B. Cain of Falls City. 
From January, 1920, to January, 
1929, he served as Assistant Attor- 
ney General, and in January, 1929, 
he started into partnership with Mr. 
Cain of Falls City, Mr. Witte of 
Pawnee City, and Mr. Courtney of 
Lincoln. 

The reputation of the new Com- 
missioner for honesty, fair dealing, 
and efficient industry is of the highest 
order, and the insurance world can 
be certain that his office will be ad- 
ministered with exceptional ability. 


The Chief Examiner of insurance 
companies and securities under the 
Commissioner, will be Mr. J. L. 
Kizer, the Department Actuary in 
place of W. J. Davidson, who resign- 
ed, will be Mr. B. B. Gribble, and the 
Chief Clerk, Mary A. Fairchild, con- 
tinues in her position. 


“Married yet, old man?” 

“No, but I’m engaged and that’s as good 
as married.” 

“It’s better, if you only knew it.” 

ae 

Motorist excusing himself to traffic 
cop—“I was hurrying to town to see my 
lawyer.” 

Cop—“Well, you'll have some business 
for him now.” 
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“PROMPT” 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


A — 
Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agéncy Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Insurance Agency, Jndianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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| UTLLALITY 
= ] in INSURANCE 


has stood the test of time 








The principle of Mutual Insurance has been in vogue 
ever since the days when ancient traders formed “jack- 
pots” to reimburse themselves for losses sustained at sea. 


Because Mutual Insurance has weathered the test of time and because it has 
stood longer than any other form of insurance, it is recognized to be the sound- 
est and most equitable of all. 
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'y pany new 
their preference for Mutual Insurance. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


q Over 47,000 policyholders in the Hardware 
a a pd Z, c. J. 
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TWIN MUTUALS 








CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY GENERAL FIRE 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE post AND COLLISION 
INSURANCE WORLD RAL LIABILITY 
stensuenin cm AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year i Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

Address: 


A. SHIRLEY LADD, Secretary 
211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 
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THOUSANDS 9% EYES. 
WATCHING FEDERALS 
PROGRESS-— 


COMBINED STATEMENT 
June 30, 1929 


ASSETS 
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Cash and Investments $10,361,977.90 
Accrued Interest 134,343.91 
Other Assets 1,583,875.72 


$12,080, 197.53 





LIABILITIES 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums $6,366,852.13 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 412,202.21 
Other Liabilities 224,107.14 
Surplus 5,077,036.05 


$12,080, 197.53 





Dividends Returned to Policyholders 
Since Organization 
$29, 271,902.14 














Retail Hardware Mutual Hre Ins.Co. : 


F MINNEAPOLIS. MINNE SOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


i ta Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 
Minnesota Implement Mutual 7 @eeemUmUcwmUCOOUCOUCMOrCOMUCUCOHUCUC!WTCCO LCC CP 
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“ly OUR accelerator and brake pedal! And not only 
yours but those of the thousands of other motorists you 
pass,on the city streets or the highways. Either your 
own or the other fellow’s-can bring about troable—and 
then whether you were right or wrong, costly litigation 
and possibly heayy damages. 


Automobile insurance must protect absolutely and fully 
under any circumstances. 


“L-M-C” has earned the goodwill of its over 150,000 
# policyholders by maintaining, service and protection 

| that never falter. Thirty-five branch offices and claim 
service representatives in cities of importance in every 
state make up a service organization that can take care 
of you wherever you go. Protection of over $10,000,000 
in cash assets, including over $1,500,000 net cash 
surplus. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
Associate Companies under ‘‘L-M-C’’ Management 
American Motorists Insurance Company Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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